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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year. 
: O. GoLpsMITH. 

Lirruz by little Muriel Oliphant told her whole 
story to the wily, but seemingly-sympathetic 
Ulrica. 

Sometimes the woman was quite conscious of 
what She was saying; sometimes she was not. 
At length, worn-out, she lay in a sort of stupor, 
how andagain giving utterance to a faint moan- 
ing cry. 

Ulrica sat on a low chair, her hands clasped 
before her, and her brows contracted with 
thought. 

A demoniac look gleamed from her light eyes, 
and she set her teeth firmly as she now and 
again seemed to mutier some resolution or im- 
precation. 

Long and earnestly she gazéd at the faded 
face on the pillow. To all appearance the 
woman did not seem to have very long to live. 
But Ulrica was a capital auxiliary of the parish 
doctor’s, and therefore knew more about disease 
and its symptoms than most ordinary women. 

She felt Muriel Oliphant’s pulse; she stood 
up and looked leng and scrutinisingly into the 
poor faded face ; listened to her breathing, and 
then sat down again. 

That the woman was seriously ill Ulrica had 




















[TEE SPIDEE AND TUE FLY.] 


| no doubt, but she also knew she was not ill unto | 
| death. 

The rector’s daughter had seen cases where | 
| Some poor worn-out creature, who had toiled 
;and slaved through ‘a weary lifetime, and who 
| had seemed to give up the ghost, but whose ten- | 
acity of life enabled her to weather many a 
storm. 

Such an one did this poor creature seem. To 
send her back to the asylum was a hazardous 
thing to think of, for, befcre her safe consign- 
ment there, she might tell things which might 
make matters turn out unpleasantly for all 
parties. 

Muriel did not seem likely to die, and Ulrica 
scarcely dared to whisper it to herself, hardened 
and unscrupulous though she was—the rector’s 
daughter considered the woman ought not to be 
let live. 

Were she to tell her story out to her father, 
Ulvica knew well that the good man would at 
once see about having the poor woman righted 
at any risks. 

That would seriously interfere with all -the 
plans she had formed. So U!rica Warner de- 
termined that, for the present, she would just 
merely keep her father from seeing, or from 
having any conversation with the sick woman. 

Muriel had lain very quiet for some time ; her 
breathing became more regular, and as Ulrica 
stood there and looked at her, she decidedsthat 
something must be done with her, and that at 
once. 

“ Ulrica, my dear.” 

Ulrica gave a guilty start, and went, softly 
and swiftly to the door of the chamber. 

Opening: it; she ‘saw-her father standing out- 
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side, an expression of concern upon his mild, 
gentle countenance. 

Ulrica put her finger to her lip to enjoin 
silence, went out, and then carefully closed the 
door behind her. 

“Ulrica, my dear,” he repeated, “I am be- 
coming quite uneasy about you, my daughter. 


| You must not stay all day shut up in that room. 


Cannot one of the maids sit with the poor 
woman ?” 

«Oh, father, I don’t mind! Iwish you would 
let me stay,” she said, with a sweet, plaintive 
little air of entreaty, as she clasped her hands 
upon his arm, and looked up beseechingly into 
his face. 

“You are a good girl, Ulrica,” said the old 
rector, proudly and fondly, as he stroked her 
face and bent and kissed her forehead, “ but you 
must not injure yourself. It is a close, sultry 
day, and you ought to get out and walk a little 
in the shade. It is not good for your health 
for you to sit so long in that atmosphere.” 

**Do let me stay!” she again pleaded, being 
all the time fully determined to do so. 

But it was part of the wily Ulrica’s tactics to 
make people think she always gave up her own 
opinions in deference to theirs, and that when 
she apparently did not, that it was a pain and 
grief to her soul.to be obliged so to act. 

“Well, my dear, “if you care so much to stay 
perhaps you had better do so.” 

** No, father, it is not that I care so much to 
stay all the afternoon in that room, but I feel it 
my duty to do so,” she replied, with a pretty 
little air of ingenuousness and inflexible recti- 
tude and integrity of purpose, adding: 

** Moreover, I take a wonderful interest in this 
poor creature.” 
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«Just like your good heart, my dear,” said 
the easily-deceived, simple and single-minded 
old man, “ but,” he continued, returning to his 
original proposition, like all other elderly people, 
**T do wish you would run out, if only for haif- 
an-hour.” 

«You must not ask me to do so, father.” 

Ulrica was inflexibly resolved to have her own 
way. 

«Why, my dear,” exclaimed 
thouch a bricht thought had 
sit with the poor woman until she awakes. 

“No, father,” returned his daughter, more 
than ever determined to gain her point. “There 
are many reasons why it is better that I should 
stay with this woman. You must not ask me to 
explain them to you, father,” she continued, 
with an air of reluctant and respectful reticence, 
“but I know you trust me sufliciently to know 
they must be very good and very potent reasons 
to urge me thus to run counter to your expressed 
wishes.” 

“TI do trust you, my daughter,” he replied. 
** You shall do as you like ” 

And so saying he went downstairs, whilst 
Virica returned. 

From the first she had had every intention of 
doing as she liked; but she gave a sigh of re- 
lief as she sat down and proceeded to think out 
her half-developed scheme of what was. to. be 
done with this woman, calling herself, and pre- 
pared to prove her assertion that she was, the 
wife of Sir Percival Rossmore. 

She thought of how cunningly she had 
managed matters up to the present, 

She had tried to bias Leopold Ormiston’s 
mind against Everil Vane, and she had told 
Everil that she was about to be magred to 
him. 

So far so good. 

Ulrica was, however, too strategetic a young 
woman to trust entirely to Everil’s altogether 
believing the story merely upon her telling of 


the old man, as 
truck him, “I can 
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She held the opinion that— 
The mouse that trusts to one 7 
Can’t be a mouse of a yal, 
And therefore it was that she managed to 
fall, as though fainting with emotion at a con- 
fidence which Everil had given her into the 
Y of Leopold Ormiston, and that right in 
miserable victim of her craft and 
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Even with that she was not satisfied. Ulrica 
found out by one of the many ways her wily 
mind suggested, exactly when Lady Pendle- 
ton’s cai e would be returning from the rail- 
way-station bearing the old lady, Everil, and 
Sir Percival. 

She managed to draw Leopold Ormiston into 
an engagcment to meet her at a certain time, 


and so arranged matters that slve and he should 





be seen confidentially talking t her as the 
ce passed the entrance to the river- 
So far all her plans had prospered, and she 
had laid her lines so well that, up to the present, 
she had suck fully deceived » very persons 
she had cet herself to circumy 
And now this wretched woman had most inop- 
portunely appeared upon the scene of action. 


I 

It was provoking and atinoyine, and Ulrica 
felt a great wrath arise in her breast as she 
cazed viciously at the unconscious author of 


Presently there was another gentle tap at the 
door, and, upon opening it, Ulrica saw a maid 
bearing her tea. 

«Please, miss, master told me to say as how 
he has to go down andsee old Gaffer Nicholson, 
and you are not to be uneasy if he don’t be home 
till after tea.” 

« Very well, Jane.” 

*‘ And please, miss, master say 
all the evening; might I ask, 
go down to the village to see my 

** Certainly, Jane.” 

Ulrica was just thinking how she 
the two maids out of the way. 

“Thank you, miss,” replied Jane, highly de- 
liehted, “Will you want anything more, 


s you will bein 
miss, if I could 
aunt ?”” 


could get 





“No thank you, Jane. But stay,” she con- 
tinued, a thoucht striking her. “Tell Martha 
that if she likes she may go with you for the 
walk. I shall be in all the evening, so you 
can go.” 

“Oh, thank you, miss. 
to go.” 

‘And you need not hurry. If you are back 
by ten—the same hour as your master—that 
will do.” 


Martha ’ll be so glad 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself. 
SHAKESPEARE, 

WE tt pleased with the prospect of an even- 
ing’s gossip, the two servants set out for the 
village. 

From the window of the woman’s sick-room 
Ulrica watched them until they were out,of 
sight down the road, and-then turned to the bed 
upon which lay Muriel Oliphant. 

She was now awake, and the refreshing sleep: 
had seemingly quieted her nerves, for her eyes 
were less restless, and she said, in a.calm, co- 
herent tone of voice : 

“Where amI? And how did I come here ?” 

“You are with friends,” replied Ulrica, 
sweetly. “Don’t you remember you-came to us 
yesterday evening, and you have not been very 
well since ?” 

** Yes, I recollect now,” she said, weanily. “I 
think my head has been very strange.” 

* You have not: been at all well,’” said Ulmica, 
evasively. 

“T am afraid!” exclaimed Muriel, with the 
old: restless glitter in her cye, “that I must 
have said many things I should not have said. 
What did I'say? Ihave an idea I have been 
talking a great deal; have 1?” 

“Now, compose yourself,” replied Ulrica, 
soothingly, “and let: me give you a cup of tea, 
then yeu. will be all right.” 

« But tell me what I have been saying,” she 
reiterated, sitting up in bed. 

«There, now, be calm,” said Ulrica, advanc- 
ing with the tea. ‘ You have confided to me 
all your sorrow, all your trouble, and I am going 
to help you.” 

The woman looked’ at her half suspiciously 
and half incredulously. . 

“You have told me all about Sir Percival 
Rossmore,” continued Ulvrica, then stopping 
short to see the effect her words produced upon 
her victim. 

Muriel fell back on her pillow and gave a faint 
ery, saying: 

“Yes, yes! now Iremember all. I told you 
everything, because you seemed so nice and kind. 
But I should not have told it to a stranger! I 
should not have told itto you! You will betray 
me, and you will have me locked up again in the 
asylum !”? 

Ulrica mixed a few drops of something in a 
glass of water and/ brought it to the excited 
woman. 

“ Drink this,” she said, in so decided a tone 
that the woman did not dare refuse it. “ Drink 
it, and you will feel better. And let me tell you 
once for all that I will not betray any confidence 
you have reposed in me.” 

“Heaven bless you for that,” fervently ex- 
claimed the poor woman. “ Yes, yes, give me 
the glass! Dll drink anything you like.” 

She eagerly and feverishly swallowed the 
draught. 

Ulrica meanwhile stood by and watched the 
effect of it. The woman became gradually 
quieter and quieter, but not sleepy. 

For some little time the rector’s daughter con- 
templated her with some satisfaction, and then 
put her finger on the woman’s pulse. 

« How do you feel now ?” she added, alond. 

“ Better, oh, so much better !’ replied Muriel, 
with some animation. 

«Too lively yet,” said Ulrica to herself. 

«T think I shall give you a little more of that 
physic,” said the rector’s daughter, returning to 
the dressing-room. ‘It is invaluable in cases 
like yours.” 








gratefully, “since you are so kind,and since you 
say you will not betray me.” 

«You may rely upon me,” she asseverated, 
*T not alone will not betray you, but I will help 
you to find Six Percival Rossmore.” 

«You will ?” 

“ Most certainly. But take this draught first,” 
said Ulrica, proffering it. 

The woman seized the glass and drank down 
the contents. 

« Moreover,” continued the rector’s daughti: 
laying down the glass, and putting her fingm 
upon the woman’s wrist, “you will undoubtedly 
gain whatever object you have in view if you will 
only implicitly follow out my counsels.” 

The woman was very quiet as she answered, 
mildly : 

“T have told you I am willing to obey you in 
every particular.” 

*Then.we must commence work at once,”’ re- 
plied. Ulrica. 

““How,?” asked the.other, in amazement. 

“T twill tell you. You must let me help you 
te.ditess, then you will go to a place I shall tell 
you ofy'and wait there-until I bring Sir Percival 
Rossmore to you.” 

“You will sugely-do this ?”” 

The woman sofar roused, herself as.to-staxt up 
in the bed. 

“¥ promise youte do soif you will obey me 
implicitly.” . 

“ Lwill do,so--will do so gladly.” 

«You will have.to walk some distance, but you 
will go by a bye-path through the. fields which 
I will show youd” 

*“¥ es.” 

The womansvaa listening breathlessly. 

«Then waitatia certain place until I come to 
you.” 

“Yes,” ready, to spring out of bed. “ B.c 
how can.you brmg,Sir Percival to me ?” 

“IT shall’ sendiia.note to Lady Pendleton’s, 
asking him temeetme.” 

The laskquestionshad been nearly a poser even 
for the astute Utica. 

So. nowmugebiup;;’she continued, “and I shall 
help, you,to.duess,. And, mind, even if you meet 
Sir Pereival ontherwayyyourare not to speak to 
him,” 

“Why ?” 

« Because you will have no one to protect you. 
You know he might take you off again at once 
and lock you up,” she added, knowing that such 
was the most effectual way of securing the 
woman’s silence. 

“T see you are fight,” responded Muriel, 
“and,” she added, gratefully, “ how clever and 
thoughtful you are!” 

« 1 am very glad you think so,” replied Ulrica, 
with a sweet, little, modest smile, as she helped 
Muriel to dress. “I always try to do my best 
for my fellow-creatures. It is the doctrine iny 
dear father has always tried to inculcate in ine.” 

** And, indeed, you have profited by his teach- 
ings,” exclaimed Muriel, who felt refreshed and 
in rated from the cold water with which 
Ulvica sponged her head and hands. “ Well, ie 
will reward you for all this.” 

Ulvica winced. 

Even this hardened woman had some germ of 
the Gad-like spark of conscience. 

* Never mind thanking me or saying anything 
about it until I have accomplished what I have 
promised,” she replied, a little sharply. “ Let 
me help you on with your waterpreof.” 

Ulrica did so. 

The woman again looked quite faint, so the 
rector’s daughter again plied her with some of 
tke medicine from a little case of bottles which 
stood upon her dressing-table. 

“Have you not got a veil?” said Ulrica, when 
Muriel stood up, and declared herself ready. 
“No; I believe I had one, but I lost it the 
evening I came here.” 

«You must have another,” continued Ulrica, 
opening a drawer. “ Put on this one.” 

«Tt was of grey gossamer, and when she put 
it on the woman’s features were effectually con- 
cealed. 

Ulrica then led her downstairs, out through 
the empty house and the deserted garden, 














“Tl take anything you like,” said Muriel, 


down by a narrow byepath, and then said: 
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“You will keep on by this path until you! 
come to a country lane, enter that, and keep on 
as far as it goes. Then cross the stile at the} 
end of it, when you will see some huge slate | 
quarries, hide yourself amongst the bushes 
there until I come to you. Do not speak to any- 
one. Nor must you ask anyonethe way.” 

“Why way I not.ask anyone the way ?”’- 

« Because,” replied Ulvica, “how, do you 
know but that the very person you night ask 
might be some one ready to take you back to 
the asylum.” 

«T forgot that,” she replied, subnrissively. 

_Ulrica knew that the prospect of being again 

nfined in the asylum was the strongest in- 
itive to silence which she could hold over 
Turiel Oliphant. 
The sun had gone to illumine the under 
world, and the half-seen form of twilight was 
dimly roaming astray, as poor Muriel Oliphant 
W earily went her way across the fields in the 
direction indicated by Ulrica. 

Her poor confused brain was in such a whirl 
that she was only conscious that the rector’s 
good daughter had taken her cause in her hands, 
and was going to see that justice was done to 
her. r 

So Muriel wandered on. She had just suffi- 
cient sense left to recollect the directions which 
Ulrica had given her. 

When she came to the bramble-bushes border- 
ing the topof the slate quarry she sank wearily 
upon the scanty grass, there to await the 
coming of Ulrica. 

Something or other frightened her. She 
looked down into the quarries, and by the fast 
fading light saw the great chasms which had 
been hewn away. 

Here and there was machinery, which looked 
weird in the half-light and in the solemn still- 
ness which reigned around. 

So terrified was she at some nameless horror 
that she started up with a little cry when 
Ulrica Warner came lightly along the narrow 
path. 














CHAPTER XX. 


The summer nights are coming, love, 
The moon shines bright and clear. 
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hurriedly asked 


meet anyone,’ 
Muriel 


“Dip you 
Lyi he came up breathless to 





” was the reply. “You will keep 
ise, will you not ?” 
:’ exclaimed Ulrica, a little im- 


** Do you not see I am on the way to 
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ike eping it? Do you think I would take you ont 
in your present weak state and run such a risk 
were it not for some very good reason ?” 

No, of course not,” said Muriel, submissi 
‘Bui u said you would bring Sir Perci 
with 7 fo 

I ys carry om ’s desires,” 
r tea, as she m¢ o the other 
side ¢ brai 1es and locked into the 
a ; 

Even hardened woman felt there was 
something weird in the scene. 


The utter stillness; the half-crazed, white 
face of the woman, who had thrown back-her 
il; the yawning chasm, descending sheer for 
ince directly beneath them. 
ermoon was just appearing crescent- 

heavens, the new moon, bearing 
moon in 10s arms. 

‘Che place was awful in its utter repose, 
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my 
ine sunin 


broken 


only by the “drip, drip” of some of the little 
quarry rivulets 
ps 


aid Ulrica, rousing herself from 
ntary hesitation which beset her, and 
i to overpower her, and to frustrate 
i formed. Come round tiis way 
ot he sore for you shear how our voices 
‘oss the qui wry. 
kk th e woman’s hand and they traversed 
eaving the bramble bushes’ béhind 


Come 
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path, 
then. 
my ‘ is 
hey now stood upon a piece of rising ground 
overhanging the quarry, with neither bushes nor 
ny kind upon it. 


verdure of a 


Their ficures were clearly outlined against the 
grey of the clear summer sky. 

A few minutes more there was a slightstrugele, 
and a shriek resounded through the evening 
air. 





Warner swiftly entered by the kitchen-door of 


there was no one in the house. 
Ulrica had returned alone! 
Hastily going to her bed-room, she removed 


brushed her hair carefully, and then descended 
to the little dining-room, where she prepared her 
father’s customary light supper. 

Presently she heard the maids come home, and 
Ulvica gently rang the bell. 

**When you are going up to bed,” she said, 
*‘in a subdued tone of voice, “‘be sure you do 
not make a noise.” 

«No, miss.” 

«For the poor woman in the spare room fell 
asleep some time ago, and as rest and sleep are 
really the only medicines she requires I must 
ask you to be careful.” 

“ Vartha and me ’ll be sure to remember, 
miss.” 

“And stay, Jane,” continued Ulriva, as she 
threaded her needle leisurely, “have you any 
beef tea left?” 

“No, miss.” 

«Then cut up some beef in the extractor, and 
put it intheoven. The poor woman must have 
some more in the mornine-” 

Jane departed to do the bidding of herthought- 
ful mistress. ~ 

The rector arrived home a few minutes 
and found a pleasant picture of don 
fort in his amiable daughter sitting working by 
the light of the shaded lamp. 

She put up her sewing as he entered, the maids 
were called in, and prayers over, the rector and 
his daughter were once more alone. 

Well, Ulrica, my daughter,” said he, “and 
how is your patient ?” 

« Ah, so much better, father!’ she exclaimed, 
with an air of pretty, enthusiastic delight. 

“Well, my daughter, I am very glad—very 
glad, indeed,” replied the good man. ‘“ You 
look fatigued, my child. You must really not 
sit in that room so constantly. I would not 
have you failin one jot or tittle of your duty 
but you_must think of your health, my dear. 
think of how much depends upon you, child, « 
what use you are in the parish. Why, I coul 
not do without you.” 

“You are very good to say so, father,” she re- 
plied, meekly ; “* but Lam afraid you overrate my 
efforts. At all events, I am glad to say our 
nursing has had so good an effect upon poor 
Mrs. Parker, that she does not seem at all so 
feverish ; indeed, she is sleeping so quietly now 
that I do not think [ shall go into he r room any 
more to-night for fear of waking her. 

“Do just as you like, my child,” he replied; 
“and now, good night, my dear, and get a 
good sleep, for I am sure you look as though 
you want d it.’ 

s, Ulrica looked at her face in the glas 
and she said to herself that she cert aly 
looked as though she wanted a night’s rest. 

Her face was worn and haggard-lookine, 
eyes hada wild, hunted expression in t! 
half-startled herself. 

Looking at herself critically, 
quised : 

«This will never do. Such a haggard, terri- 
fied face would only excite suspicion, for 
picion of some kind or other I feel to be immi- 
nent, and I must baffle it ifIcan. Bah! if I 
can,” she repeated, contemptuously ; “ of course 
Ican. I can, bafle suspicion heecause I must do 
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Ulrica paused. 

She thought she had well counted the-cost 
before she had begun to build, but now, forone 
weak moment, her heart failed. 

‘Tama fool,” she muttered, angrily. 

But her white lips quivered agonisingly, and 








the rectory and furtively satisfied herself that | 
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terrors of remorse dismay me now 
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one person in life who had 








sweet and womanly-lookins. 

She put out her candle, l, drawine uy 
blind, looked out upon th fair, vceft 
summer night. 

Ulvica felt she could not lie dov 
slesp. 

She knew that thoughts to which she wishe! 
to give no quarter would 
and Ulrica recognised that th 
her to do in order to try and 
to the uttermost, was simply to act quickly and 
decisively, and not to reflect u hinge 


intrude th 
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had done, nor upon its probable consequences 
either to herself or to anyone else. 
She had a curious feeling that she w 
to walk—walk off some immense 
walk until she was tired—worn-out wi 
and then lie down and rest. Otherwise, 





certain sleep would not visi 





ni¢ht. 
Lo Ulrica softly descended the stairs, stealt 
crossed the hall, and tened tl ] 





of the rectory door. 

She had merely thrown a 
and she walked up and ¢ 
forwards on the i 
dew-laden lawn. 

The shawl was not over her head, 
upturned features could ve di 
faint moonlight. 

Despite her efforts to look hopefully upon her 
plans—past, present, and 
rem ¥ 
countenance as 
study of tho 
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«We will } ope not, my child ! 
now,” he continued, putting his arn 
affectionat 


Ile. do nottake +} n 
tely, “do not-take the u r 50 } 


| to heart.”’ 


so. ‘There is no such powerful spur-to action as | 
ssity for it, and nosuch incentive to ward | 
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But how can I help doing s« 
sobbed, “ when I reco Hleet thai the poor 
head had been almost wank lering ? J 
never forgive myself if anything were to happen 
to her. I feel I should have stayed with her 
last night !”” 

And sitting down Ulrica wept and would uct 
be comforted. 


“ My dear Ulrica,” 
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suspicious moisture dimming his own eyes, “ you 
must calm yourself. You do not deserve this 
self-reproach! Had you failed in your duty in 
any particular, I would be the very first to speak 
of it. But since you have done your best there 
is nothing for you to grieve for, as far as that is 
concerned. Make your mind easy, my dear. I 
shall institute inquiries immediately after break- 
fast.” 

The rector was as goodas his word. No sooner 
was breakfast over than he set off to consult his 
ally the doctor. 

But on his way thither he met Leopold Or- 
miston. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE OX-EYE DAISY. 





Tur ox-eye daisy is one of the commonest of 
flowers in dry pasture land; and it may also be 
secn in rich profusion on the sloping banks of 
our railways, covering large surfaces with a 
sheet of white. The flowers are so large and 
brilliantly white, while the foliage is so scanty, 
that ata very short distance the mass of white 
blossoms is alone distinguishable. The plant is 
a perennial; it is of little or no value as fodder, 
and it is an indication of r soil—features 
that tend to make the agriculturist regard it 
with no favouring eye. 

It is said in some works that the leaves are 
useful asa salad. This, however, appears al- 
most like adding insult to injury. The leaves 
are so small that we can hardly imagine anyone 
taking the trouble to collect any quantity of 
them for this object, especially as a person who 
has so far got over the prejudice of eating such 
wild herbs would find many others considerably 
better adapted to their purposes than this. 

The flowers of the ox-eye enliven the mea- 
dows as the grass is growing for the hay-crop; 


and anyone desirous of obtaining specimens 
should go to such spots before the long swathes 
of grass and blossom fall beneath the keen edge 
of the seythe. It will ordinarily be found in 
blossom by the middle of May. It is at its best 
for about a month after that date ; but isolated 
specimens that have escaped the general 


massacre of the hay-field may be met with 
throughout the summer, and even later into the 
autumn. It is the Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum of scientific nomenclature. The genus, 
deriving its name from the Greek words chrisos, 
golden, and anthos, flower, contains only two 
indigenous species, this under present considera- 
tion and the C. segetum, or corn-marigold. 

The two species may readily be distinguished. 
In the ox-eye the central disc is yellow, and the 
rays surrounding it are white; while in the 
marigeld the whole flower is yellow. The 
specific name of the ox-eye signifies white flower, 
and is, like the generic name, Greek in its origin. 
— Familiar Wild Fowers.” 


MARRIAGE. 








Giris do not realise that marriage either 
makes or mars two lives. But it does; therefore 
choose your partner carefully. Do not marry a 
man who has only his love for you to recommend 
him. ‘That is very fascinating but it does not 
make the man. If he is not otherwise what he 
should be, you will never be happy. The most 
perfect man that did not love you should never 
be your husband ; but though marriage without 
love is terribk " love only will not do it. If this 
man is dishonourable to other men, or mean, or 


given to any vice, the time will come when you | 


will either loathe him or sink to his level. It is 
hard to remember, amid kisses and praises, that 
there is anything else in the world to be done or 
thought of but love-making; but the days of 
life are many ; and the husband must be a guide 
to be trusted—a companion, a friend, as well as 
a lover. 





TuE Queen has conferred on Lord Lytton the 
Grand Cross of the Civil Division of the Order 
of the Bath. 





HOME. 


TE pain which is felt when we are first trans- 
planted from our native soil, when the living 
branch is cut from the parent tree, is one of 
the most poignant which we have to endure 
through life. There are after griefs which 
wound more deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which bruise the 
spirit and sometimes break the heart; but 
never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the 
necessity of being loved, and the utter sense 
of desertion, as when we first leave the haven 
of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon 
the stream of life. 








“LESS THAN COST.” 





We often see; as on we jog, 
Through street or road, down court 
or lane, 
This trite announcement, “Less than 
cost,” 
Upon some door or window-pane. 
And then we muse on many things 
That men have gained, and men have 
lost, 
And wonder at the foolish souls 
Who sell themselves for “less than 
cost.” : 


The young man, stout of heart and 
limb, 
His bright eye fixed upon the goal, 
Starts out in quest of fortune’s gifts, 
Strong purpose in his honest soul. 
Ah! brave is he, and grand, and high, 
Tf, on life’s ocean tempest-tossed, 
He keeps the beacon-star in sight, 
Nor sells himself for “less than 
cost.” 


And you, fair, youthful, budding lass, 
Now scattering smiles on all around— 
As violets shed their sweet perfume, 
And rose-leaves drop upon the ground 
Be careful, darling ; too much sun 
Is sometimes worse than too much 
frost— 
Better to stand back in the shade 
Than sell your name for “less than 
cost.” 


«What may a human being cost ?” 
You ask us, maybe, with a frown: 
A mother’s pain, a mother’s tear, 
Alone might weigh the balance 
down. 
But much more precious far than these 
The spark divine, God called a soul ; 
Then let us keep the jewel bright 
As months and years shall onward 
roll. 








SCIENCE. 





WHY COAL BURNS. 


Iy you take a lump of coal out of the coal- 
seuttle you find yourself in possession of an 





irregular lump of black stone, which usually 
| soils the hand that holds it, to a greater or less 
| extent, and which generally presents but one 
| obvious feature—namely, that it clearly consists 
| of thin parallel layers, some of which are usually 
| shiny and glistening, while others are more dull 
{and earthy in appearance. In consequence of 
| this structure, as everyone knows who have ever 
| stirred a fire, it is comparatively easy to break 
| up a piece of coal in one direction (the direction 
| corresponding with thatof the component layers), 
| but repeated blows from the poker may be vainly 
| used if the refractory lump be attacked in the 
| opposite direction (the direction at right angles 
to the layers). 

Now, as before remarked, there is nothing 
| whatever about a piece of coal which would in 
| any way indicate its inflammable nature, and’ 
| perhaps the first question that we should feel 











disposed to ask is, Why does coal] burn? To 
answer this question we must call in the help of 
our chemical friends ; but we can get an intelli- 
gible reply without dipping very deeply into the 
theory of combustion. e chemist tells us, 
then, that coal is composed principally of the 
elementary substance which is termed carbon, 
and which is seen in its purest form in lamp- 
black, charcoal, and the wonderfully dissimilar 
blacklead and diamond. He further tells us 
that carbon, when raised to a certain tempera- 
ture, has the strongest desire to unite itself 
with the gas called oxygen, which is present in 
a large amount in our atmosphere, this union 
being attended with the production of light and 
heat, and resulting in the formation of the in- 
visible and poisonous gas which is technically 
called carbonic-acid gas. 

When, therefore, we burn a piece of coal in 
the fire-place, what happens, roughly stated, is 
(1) that the carbon of the coal enters into direct 
union with the oxygen of the air, emitting heat 
and light in so doing, the carbonic-acid gas thus 
produced escaping up the chimney in an invisible 
form; and (2) that the-earthy and incombus- 
tible matter present in greater or less amount 
in all coals is left in the grate unburned, in the 
form of ashes and cinders. 





TEMPERATURE OF Fiames.—Mr. F. Rosetti 
has made some experiments on the above sub- 
ject. To examine the temperature he employs 
a thermo-electric element consisting of an iron 
and a platinum wire wound closely together and 
connected with the galvanometer. The latter 
was graduated to various temperatures by ob- 
serving the deviation consequenton bringing 
the element in contact with a copper cylinder 
heated to known temperatures ; these being de- 
termined by introducing the cylinder into a 
calorimeter. With such an arrangement he has 
investigated the flame of a Bunsen’s burner, 
finding that in the same horizontal strata there 
were but slight alterations in the temperature, 
with the exception of the dark interior portion. 
Thus, where the external envelope showed 1,350 
deg., the violet portion of the flame was 1,250 
deg., blue 1,200 deg., but the internal portion 
much lower, its temperature gradually decreas- 
ing from the base of the flame upwards. A flame 
produced by the combustion of a mixture of two 
volumes of illuminating gas and three volumes 
- carbonic oxide, showed a temperature of 1,000 

egs. 

Perpetua Motion.—Mr. Robert Mills, of 
Slinfold, Horsham, has re-patented the ancient 
contrivance of an overshot wheel working a 
bucket pump to produce perpetual motion. He 
states that a 27-foot wheel supplied with 250 
gallons of water per minute will yield as much 
power as a 3/-horse power engine, and that 5- 
horse power is sufficient to raise the quantity of 
water mentioned. He proposes to use a tank 
capable of holding 500 gallons above the wheel, 
and a tank of equal size beneath. 

THE InsuLaTioNn OF TELEPHONE WIRES.— 
The Hon. R. Russell sends “ Nature” some notés 
on experiments he has made which go to prove 
that there is no need to insulate the wires con- 
necting a pair of telephones, at least when used 
for short distances. No. 18 uncovered copper 
wire was laid along grass and trees 418 yards, 
the two lines being kept well apart. Articula- 
tion andasmall musical box were very well 
heard. The same wire buried for 3 yards in wet 
clay, the lines being about 5 feet apart and the 
telephones 20 yards apart, gave good results, 
and it appears that the bare wire may be taken 
under roads, &c., without diminution of the 
audible effect. With the same wire taken across 
a pond, the lines being submerged in water about 
40 yards, and lying on the grass the rest of the 
distance about 28 yards—the wires were about 
a yard apart in the water—conversation in low 
tones was distinctly heard when not overpowered 
by the noise of a strong wind blowing at the 
time. Probably No. 18 copper wire, uninsulated, 
might be laid across rivers and straits and used 
for telephonic purposes without appreciable loss 
of sound, as Mr. Russell, not in any of the above 
cases, noticed a feebler effect than with iusu- 
lated wires. 








“A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Upon the verge they, trembling, surge, 
Half terrified, but yearning. 


Krr cast a wild look around him, but saw that 
there was no alternative. 

Dick still held on to him and the others had 
closed round him, so he desperately went forward 
and entered the low passage, several yards in 
length, which opened into the cave. 

The others followed, and found themselves 
ina gloomy-looking place, with water stream- 

g down the rocky walls, forming a pool on the 


second narrow entrance, which had not 
been blocked up, led from this into a vast 
rotunda, from which branched several passages 
leading no one knew whither, unless such know- 
ledge had been-gained by Markley. 

He said>with a sneer: 

«Search for yourselves, gentlemen. I have 
nothing to show you, for the person you are in 
pursuit of will certainly not be found here.” 

He sat down on a huge boulder lying on the 
floor, and Dick remained in charge of him, while 
the others moved away under the direction of 
Osborn. 

He was so certain that he could lead the way 
to the spot in which Manvers was concealed 


that it was unnecessary to compel the reluctant | 
prietor of the place to accompany them. Be- | 


pr 


fore leaving him in the custody of Dick, how- 


asa matter of precaution the feet of the | 


ner were securely tied together with a rope 
y had brought with them. 

The three then entered a lateral passage, end- 
ing ina small enclosed space with a shelf or rock 
running along one side of the wall. 

The drippings from the toof had formed a 
curtain in front of this which glittered bril- 
Jiantly in the light of their candles. 

They gained access to the recess by an open- 











(THE RESCUE OF MANVERS. ] 


ing on one side, and to the dismay of their guide 
found it not only empty, but with no evidence 
that it had been lately occupied. 

Osborn said : 

**T was certain we should find him here. If you 
are sure, Mr. Kirke, that your friend has been 
brought to this place, there is nothing left now 
but to make Kit Markley speak. There are two 
other passages known to me for a short distance, 
but so far as I have explored them there is no 
place of concealment. ‘They were thought dan- 
gerous, and no one ventured far in them. We 
might get lost, and that would never do.” 

Kirke said, in a determined tone: 

“ Manvers must be found, and something tells 
me that he is not far away. It is useless to 
waste time in explorations that may lead to 
nothing. We will deal with that wretch as he 
deserves, and if he does not speak the truth we 
will take the law in our own hands, and make 


him understand that he need expect no mercy | 


unless he leads us to the place in which he has 
concealed his victim. Let us go back at once 
and confront him.” 

They retraced their steps to the rotunda, and 
found the two they had left seated together on 
the rock, Dick holding a knife in his hand with 


which, he stated, Markley had threatened his | 


life when they were left together. 


It was a table knife, which he had probably | 
| snatched up when the first assault was made 


upon his door, and secreted about him. 

Dick chuckled as he said: 

“He thought he had me sure, but law! he 
aint no match for me. I could squash him in 


my arms till every bone in his body was |} 
When he pulled that ar’ thing out’n | 


smashed. 
his pocket, I was ready for him, and it was jes’ 
child’s play to take it away from him.” 

Markley looked up, with a defiant face, and 
said : 

“You found nothing to criminate me, and I 
now demand that you shall let me alone and go 
about your own business. I’ve been punished 
enough for stabbing Sullivan, and I don’t be- 








Aen 
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‘ 


lieve you’ve got any lawful authority to inter- 
fere with me. 

You are mistaken there, for here is the 
warrant for your arrest on t charge,” said 
Mr. Winter, exhibiting the paper as he spoke. 
“* Whether we have authority or not we shall 
deal with you as mercilessly as you have dealt 
with your prisoner, unless you confess your 
crime against him and show us where he is to 
be found.” 

“ How can I show you that, when you have 
seen for yourselves that there is no one hidden 
here? You dare not do more to me than the 
law allows.” 

“We ‘shall see that,” said Kirke, sternly. 
“There is such a thing as Lynch law, and it is 


zh 
Kit 
ha 


at 


| good enough for such a miscreant as you are. 
| We shall form ourselves into a court and sit on 


your case, giving you the punishment you de- 
serve if you refuse to lead us to the place in 
which I am convinced Julian Manvers is im- 
prisoned.” 

The face of Markley changed slightly, and 
after a brief pause, he said: 

“You are only trying to frighten me. 


The 


| worst you will dare to do will be to bind me 


and take me a prisoner. I should get off easy 
after so long a time, and I can bear a few 
months’ imprisonment.” 

“ You had better make up your mind that we 
will proceed to extremities with you, if you do not 
comply with my demand. A rumour of what 
is suspected has only to be started, and ina few 
hours the men of the whole county would be on 
their way here to penetrate into every nook of 
this cave, and discover what you refuse to tell 
us. I do not wish such publicity just yet, so I 
shall force you to speak. With this additional 
crime laid to your charge, do you suppose that 
your sentence before al cra] court would be less 
than imprisonment for life ?” 

These words seemed to impress Markley afew 
moments; his face fell, and he seemed to be 
weighing possibilities in his half dazed mind; 
but he at length said : 
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“TJ have nothi ng to reveal, and it is hard tl 
you w ill not believe me.” 
curious s ne followed thiad nial. A moe 
court Ww formed, of which Mr. Winter w 





, Kirke an 1 Osborn, j 


an wmal trial took place, by which the pri- 
soner was cc nde mned to death, Kirke taking on 
himself the office of executioncer. 

‘l'o the end of the proceedings, Markley locked 


rnful and incredulous. 
refused to speak in his own defence, as- 
serting that he had done nothing wrong, and 
they would not dare to commit the last outrags 
tl hreatened. 

But Kirke looked m as 
the condemned, pisio] in hand, 
Inge: 


se 





4 


fate, and, facs 
solemnly soy- 

kneel and ask foreiveness-for your sing, f 

I will have no more merey for you than yo 

have shown to the unfortunate man who ha 

fallen into your power. Kneebupon the floor, and 

may Heaven have merey, or- your soul.” 

he solemnity ofthis manner, rt least, had its 
effect oh Markley. He began t- believe that 
captors were thoroughly in carnale and his 
own life might be-the forfeit if: he refused their 
demands. 

Dick forced: him to his knees in spite of his 
struggles, and. the. inex: an ia front of 
him held his pistol, ready to, fixe, exactly in a 
line with his head, He cowered: to the earth, 
and cried out: 

“ Don’t shoot!) don’t shoot! for heaven’s-sake ! 
I didn’t think. you'd: go so. far; but.I do. believe 
you mean.to killme.” 

“Ts Jnliam Manvers in thiscave? Yes-or no, 
or I fire.” 

“Tt’s no use. to say no, for you,wouldn’t. be- 
liev« rind was the sullen response. “* Put down 
that six-shooter and [ll tell the tauth, John 
can't | lame me when he knows that iny life was 
at stake.” 

I : lowered his tol with a half smile, for 
e had accomplished all he had intended by in- 
imidating the prisoner as far as to wring a con- 
ession from him. He said: 

“Get up and allow your limbs to be freed. 
Take us to the place we seek, and don’t forget 
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that if there is any faltering or delay, I am fol- 
lowing you with my pistol ready for use.” 
Muttering some inaudible words, Markley 


obeyed the command to arise, the rope was re- 
moved, and the procession set cut toward the 
side of the cave opposite to that they had ex- 
pl red. 

They entered a wide opening which nar- 
rowed as the; d, and at the end of a 
quarter of a1 to close in with a solid 
wall of rock. 





7 


Fearful of the loaded pi 


stol in such close prox- 
imity to his hody, Kit hastened to unclose a door 
similar to the one which had been broken down, 
and followed closely by the others entered a 
narrow passage about twenty yards in length, 
ending in a wide chamber, which seemed to be 
perfec ty. 

He he way to the farthest side of this, 
oward arecess before which boulders of rock 
had been piled up to cut it off from the wide 








space beyond. 

N« 9 words were spoken among the party, for 
the terest was too breathless at this point of 
the earch to permit them to make a single 


com1 nent. 

Suddenly a startled voice was heard from 
behind the barrier of r« , Which said: 

“Ts that you, init Maa ‘ley P ye erg 
with your wretch of a brother to finish your jo! 
by killing me? I hear more footst ps than you 


Oh! if Lcould only defend myself I would not 
die like a rat in a hole.” 

'To this despairing cry Kirke replied by rush- 
ing forward and shoutin« in loud tones: 

““We have come to re ie you, lanvers, not 


to destroy. It’s I, James Kirke, and you are 
By the time these words were spoken he was 
helf of rock, on which a few deer 
1 on them lay the 


sins had been spread, and 
1 emaciated form of Manvers, with his 


et chained fast toa staple driven in the floor 
of his dur reon. 


» Dick, sheriff, and | 








2% ¢} on ones side was a pitcher wi 
vi i i l crus's of bread beside 
it. 
YW it ¢ h rang in the ears of Kirke 
many da vi » threw himself forward, 
| clutehed the han ch was held. out:te. him, 
and bursting in such tears as men rarely weep, 
hoarse! id: 





} Manvers soon declared himself 


Lord has heard my prayers, and sent 
me help when Lhad almost despaired of rescue. 
You are j im time, dear friend, for. a. few 
more di of sczwirstarvation and con4mement 
in this horrible darkness must have desixoyed 
me.” 

While he was pe aking 
releasin: his feet from the shackles, and Kirke 
assisted him to rise and stand on the fleor, 

] med scarcely able te, use his 


«'The 






s the others. were, busy 








At first he. s 
limbs, but agter making a few steps he found 
that with, the assistance of the cthers:he. could 
walk. better. than he had dared to hope, 
after the treatment to which he had beem sub- 











jected, 
“Get me ont of this,” he gasped. “TI can- 
not feel + I am free till. I see the blessed 





light ot Heaven one more. I can neither listen 
nor talk till this deadly chillis. taken from my 
blood, and the gnawings of hunger have. been 
appeased, Fordays L have heen fed only om 
b read and water. Oh, take me out for Heayen’s 





isake, for L shall go mad if’ L am kept much 
| longer in this: horrible places 


I know now what 
the blackness cf darkness, means, and that 
wretch yonder his heen the agent used. to inflict 
these torments upomme’ 

He pointed to. Markley, who had made.an, at- 
tempt to steal away in. the exeitement of; find- 
ing Manvers, but Dick kepta,shaxp eye omhim, 
and pounced upen him before he. had gone many 
steps. 

He had brought the rope along. with him, 
shrewdly thinking that he might Have a use 
forit, and he now tied it around the waist of 
his prisoncr, and fastened the end to his own 
wrist. 

“ You'd better believe you aint gwine to git 
away from me now,” he growled. “ You jest 
try it agin, an’ I’) punch yer head till you’ll see 

tars shine. My marster’s go: 2 use fur you, he 
has, an’ I’m gwine to keep you safe till yon’re 
ri 











ealled fi 

This assurance, fol ywed by the accusation of 
Manvers, completely broke down the courage of 
the poor wre “ h, and he pitifully whined: 

«T only did what I was told, and if I hadn’t 

ler to Mr. Manvers than my orders 

warranied, he would never have been found 
alive.” 

e tt i well for you ne we dil 1 

ry »’ said Kirke, s nly. “A short shrift 
te a hempen cord 2 “dl , in that case have 
finished your story, Kit Markley. Make another 
attempt to escape, aud I will shoot youas I 
would a dog.” 

With the aid of the others, Manvers was got 
out of the cave, and he stood enraptured at the 
outer door of the cabin, watching the sun set, 
while a large fire was made on the hearth, and 
some small game, which was found ready for 
cookine, was laid u»on the coals. 

The half-fami man soon sat down to a 
meal which he often afterward declared was the 
most delicious one he had ever tasted. 

Osborn had with him a flask of brandy, and 
under the stimulating effects of food and drink 
strong enough 
vr, and seek more comfort- 









06 find his 


cc A 





to descend to the rive 
able quarte rs. 

While he ate, Kirke explained to him how he 
came to suspect the cave to be the place in 
whic *h he was detained, and what measures he 
had taken to rescue him. 

As he arose from the table, Manvers said: 

«“T can never be grateful enocugk to you and 
to Miss Deering, for y ightedness and 
your prompt action. A little more of what I 
have gone through, and I must havedied. I 
have not time now to explain to you ny ae TI can 
of the means by which I was brought here, but 
when we are in the boat I will tell iy eee 

Kirke assented to this, and the party prepared 
to leave the mountain cabin. 


ur clear Ss 








The suit of clothes M: anvers had on when he 
was abducted had been taken from him when 
he was imprisoned. in the caye, and an old buck- 
skin overcoat with a pair of halfsworn nether 
garments had been, pnt om him, 

Markley was now: required to. produce them, 
together with his shoes and steckings, and. in a 
short time he was ready to leave. 

Kit had sunk into a sullem and hopeless 
silence, and between Osborn and Dick he sub- 
mitted: to be taken down to the boat withort a 
word! of remonstrance. 

Kirke. < Mr. Winter: alternately assisted 
Manwers:im the descent, but with every step in 
thefreshevcning air he seemed to grow stronge’, 
and: by the time they gained the boat, which 
had been. hidden. ina cluznp of bushes, he, de- 
claredi he:-felt well enough to make every:exer- 
tiom thad: wasnecessary to reach town that night, 
and telegraph, to Agnes that he was safe pons: 
his way to, tex; and also to send a telegram-to 
the police, headquaxters, ordering a.sirics watch 
to be kept on: John. Markley. till he could appear 
in person and-haye: him arrested on the charges 
he-had to makeageimst him. 

As. it wouldy be: loss-of time to turn aside to 
Kirkwood, his friendiagreed to thisarrangement, 
saying that he would: go home and bring Mrs. 
Tardy and Constanece-io Selwood as. secon’ as 


possible, 

@shorn, and oo were skilfnl. rowers; the 
young, moon.was-high in the sky, and the clond- 
less: expanse was: filled with glittering stars, 
when they pushed: out from the little cove and 
set out for the poimt: from which they had em- 
barked that mornings 

Kirke then. remanded Manvers of his: pro- 
mise, and he gave them: the story of his abduc- 
tion. 

He described: his oceupation.in the office at the 
time. he was attacked by faintness. brought on 
by overwork, and then went on: 

“TI knew nothing that happened to me for 
days afterwards. I must have been drugged 
while on my way to the cave from which I nae 
escaped. 

«“T awoke to consciousness to find poyeelt in 
the place in whick*ycu found me, and I should 
have been left to conjecture who had perpetrated 
this outrage had not John Markley wished to 
indulge his mean temper by triumphing over 
my helpless condition. 

«“When I was able to comprehend his taunts 
he came to meand told me that he had hated me 
for years because I had no confidence in him, 
and that he only accepted employment from 
Brenton that he might join with him in ruin- 
ing me. 

“He laid bare all Brenton’s villanies that 
he might reduce me to despair by telling 
me that I was to be made the bearer of them. 
My supposed flight would account for the dis- 
appearance of the money which had been em- 
bezzled, and no chance would ever be allowed 
me to prove my innocence. 

“Chained to that rock, where you found me, 
I was to live and die, and I scon discovered that 
slow starvation was the method adopted to get 
rid of me. 

“At first Kit Markley shared with me the 
rough food he prepared for himself, and gave 
me a sufficient supply, but other orders came to 
him, I suppose, for he soon furnished me only 
with bread and water, and he took,away from 
me the lamp which had hitherto only served to 
make Curkness visible in the dreary place in 
which I was confined. 

« When that was gone I cannot tell you the 
horror of darkness that fell upon me. It wasa 
sort of madness, and for hours I feared that my 
mind was going.” 

With a sudden choking in his voice he pre- 
sently added : 

“'l here is nothing more to tell. The tortures 
of the Inferno cannot be more terrible to bear 
than those I endured when I thought of my 
wife, my blighted name, and knew that I 
was helpless in the hands of men who had no 
mercy. 

“Measure my thanks to you, gentlemen, by 
the great service you have rendered me; you 
have my eternal gratitude: and to Mr. Osborn 
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I hope to be able to make some return for his 
great goodness in acting as your guide. As to 
you, Dick, I shall find means to reward you, be 
sure of that.” 

Osborn protested that he expected nothing— 
that he loved adventure, and this promised to 
be an exciting one, and he was glad to be of 
some use. 

But Manvers would not consent to receive 
that view of the great service he had rendered 
him, and, inthe time to come, Osborn published 
a paper of his own through the aid afforded him 
by his new friend. 

The comment of Dick was: 

« Master Julian always was a genl’man.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


MOTHER, 


As little Willie trotted at his mother’s side 
through the sweet air of springtime, or beneath 
the leafy shade of summer trees of Warwickshire, 
the foundations of his great historical plays may 
have been laid by her repeating to him those old 
ballad rhymes which told the story of England’s 
kines. Or she may have changed the theme, 
and ied his boyish fancy into wonderland, among 
scenes, the remembrance of which may, in after 
years, have had something to do with “The 
Tempest ;” or a holier strain may have been on 
the mother’s lips, and in softened tones she may 
have told him of little Samuel sleeping in the 
dim temple courts, or of the home at Nazareth; 
for no careful reader of Shakespeare can doubt 
that he must early have known and loved his 
Bible. 

As he watched her in her daily life, he may 
unconsciously have read his first pages in female 
character—that book which is in general so hard 
a study for man, but which William Shake- 
speave had at his fingers’ ends down to its last 
lines. She was certainly not one of those 
women who keep their boys dawdling about in 
the shadow of their petticoats. Everything we 
know of Shakespeare combines to make us 
think he was lucky enough to be sent out early 
into the world to mix with his fellows and not 
to be spoiled at home. 

The very diiliculty which we have of finding 
any trace of himself in his work, proves him to 
have becn the most unconceited of men. ‘I‘here 
is always in his genius something which seems 
to remind us of the nightingale, who pours forth 
her music because it delights her to sing, and 
not because she is being listened to. 

Thus Mary Shakespeare, even if she had not 
much book learning, as perhaps, after all, she 
had not, may very probably, with her shrewd 
sense and lively fancy, have helped to unfold 
the mind of her mighty son. So the boy grew 
up, gathering a good deal of knowledge at 
school, reaping a yet richer store from the sights 
and sounds daily around him; learning to think, 
learning to dream, learning to do. 

So he grew up till he was a very handsome 
young fellow of eighteen, with animal spirit 
which often led him into wilful mischief; with 
an eye at once for a fine horse and a buxom lass ; 
with a foot equally brisk for the dance or for a 
scamper through the greenwood; with a hand 
which, prompted by his heart, was always eager 
to help the weak; with an imagination which 
was already beginning to sing him wonderful 
melodies ; with an understanding which was 
already beginning to look into the depths of 
human nature. 


Is IT SOP 


Are pretty women fools necessarily? Is not 
their prettiness the cause of their folly, rather 
than their folly the cause of their prettiness ? 
Is it meant that the moment they began to use 
their intelligx hey would lose their good 
looks? We remember a very clever, but ‘very 
plain woman, to whom we were extolling clever- 
ness, suddenly exclaiming, evidently from the 
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depth of a long and bitter experience: “Ah, my 
dear sir! an ounce of beauty is worth a 
brains.” 

She had a very beautiful sister, and she had, 
doubtless, compared the market value of her 
own intellect and that of the fair face of her 
sister. To be pretty, therefore, would seem to 
be enough. There is an irresistible fascination 


von OL 


to man in female beauty, and to fascinate men | 


will probably always remain the deepest and 
most enduring ambition of women. ‘To say this 
is not to belittle them, any more than it is to be- 
little men to say that their universal passion is 
to secure the admiration and obedience of their 
fellow-creatures. 

We are, however, by no means disposed to 
allow, without qualification, that pretty women 
are generally foolish. ‘There is no congenital 
connection between a well-formed little nose 
and an empty brain-pan; between eyes of 
*Jaughing water” 
educated; between cherry-lips and g 
tresses, and incapacity to say Bo to a goose. 
pretty woman allows her vanity to make of her 
a fool; but in at least five times out of ten she 
was not born one. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Tue Marquis of Mountheron seemed utterly 
paralysed: ’ 

The shoek had numbed his mind as weil as his 
body. 

He stared vacantly at his servant, his com- 
plexion livid, his lips bloodless. 

At last he aroused himself, fiercely exclaiin- 
ing: 

“© You lie, ycu dog! The child was drowned at 
Nice. I attended her funeral. Sheis buried in 
England—at Clyffebourne! How dare you 
work upon me like this?” 

“There wes a funeral—a child was buried— 
but not the little marchioness! Lady Vivian 
was deceived—the old Duke of Clyffebourne was 
deceived—you and I were deceived with every- 
body else ! 

«She lives ? 
child ¢” 

*« Just so. 
ment.” 

“T refuse to believe any such wild tale. The 
thing is impossible. Why, if some waif of 
poverty were buried as the little marchioness 
where was the real child? What had become of 
her ?” 

** She was stolen and curried away. 

“Stolen? By whom ?” 

«You seem obtuse. Who would be likely to 
steal her ?” 

“ No one—no one.” 

“Not the outcast murderer of Lord Mount- 
heron ?” asked the valet, mockingly. “ Not the 
fugitive upon whose head a price was set? Not 
the divorced husband of Lady Vivian Clyife ? 
Not the father of the child ?” 

«But he was dead !”’ 

* He was reported dead. Very true. But he 
was not dead. He liv he has been for 
years in Greece with his child. She has come 
to England with a wild hope of clearing his 
name from the shame upon it. He is here, too. 
It was he whom she met to-nightin the grounds 
of Clyffebourne.” 

The manner and tones of the 
double impressiveness to his words. 

His listener knew too well to doubt 
truth of his belief when so uttered, and 
stunned and horror-stricken, unable to speal 

or move. 

“Lord Stratford Heron must have been per- 
fectly aware of the risk he was running in 
coming to England,” continued Renaud. “ He 
must be utterly desperate. His danghter prob- 
ably wrote to him that Lady Vivian was to 
marry you, and that brought him straight into 
the. centre of danger. He will swing, just so 
surely as he lives,” 
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and absolute inability to be | 


Not dead!’ muttered t} 
white and stiff, s« ming to ac 
“What is all this horror? 
not suspect that 
England P”’ 


ee SY 
one 


e marqui 
there io bi 
2 Lady Vivi 
he lives, and that 
does not suspect it. 
pect that Miss Strange i 
the rightful possessor of 
and estates 
the daughier will come in 
and you, my lord, will be 
but plait Rowland 
income, without profess 

The marquis leaped fr 
the room with tigerish rapidity. 
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Lord 
the murder of 
die. A word to ¢ 
send him to the 

“But the g 
toriety! And at 
Lord Mountheron. 

“And if he dies the girl will be lef 
your real rival. You have. nothiz 
from Lord Stratford Heron, ever: 
from her. It is she who will t 
estates from you. It is she who wi 
to beggary.” 

The marqnis’s face eloomed to dark 

“Tt is as if amine hai} 
he muitered. “The gir 
say, and of course inte 
do you know all this ? 
much ?” 

Pierre Renand replied by giving an 
the awakening of his suspicions, the v! 
ther to Greece, and r : 
ford Heron in the lonely reelu 

and his subsequent discoveries. 

He told of his plen to destroy 
confidence in Alex, and of 
the girl. 

All the darkness and 1 
was laid bare with del 
master, who listened 
covered visave. 

«T cannot bear to hear all this,” 
quis at last, huskily, raising 
“Oh, why did not the girl « 
Why was she not drowned? 
become reconciled to her 
had grown able to bea 
fling off her heritage of s! 
put on-the coronet of a marc! 
is to become of me?” 

«And me ?” ejaculated Vierre 
is the principal question, so far 
cerned. I have nothing to expect fron 
but to be cast out with ignominy. 
come, farewell luxury, farewe!! 
you are ed out of n, 
comes in! I shall have to vet another 
where there will be more work than 
shall not come into possession. Pi 
is too careful of his own 
girl to become marchioness ! 

«Bat I will have no violence 
no harm done r,’ cried 
quickly. 

«Perhaps you’d rather 
starve !” sneered the valet. 
me. Iam no puling fool, no sentiin: 

[ can manage matters, if left to mys 
dal must be avoided. The girl’s idez 
not be made known to her mother.” 

The marquis wrung his hands weakly and 
spairingly. 

* How stands matters between you and : 
Vivian ?” asked Renaud, familiarly, ‘“ Ave yor 
really betrothed ?” 

“ Not actually, but she has not refused me. 
She has even promised to marry me—upon con- 

dition.” 

« And that condition ?” 

“Ts that I clear the name of the husband she 
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ing upon it. She believes him innocent of the 
erime of which he was found guilty, and she has 
promised to marry me if I will discover the real 
murderer and bring him to justice.” 

The valet blew a shrill whistle. 
nust be mad!” he ejaculated. 
sal et assented the marquis. “ His guilt 


was prov Nothing could have been made 
plainer th his commission of that appalling 
crime ! lade Vivian is the only person in the 


world who ever doubted Lord Stratford’s 
guilt.” 

“You must urge your suit. The Duke of 
Clyfiebourne, her ladyship’s brother, is in favour 


of your marriage to his sister. Enlist him in 
your cause. Lady Vivian will leave Cornwall 
in a wi Secure her absolute promise before 
she goe You can do it. You can do whatso- 
ever you will. No one knows better than I, that, 
under all your softness and weakness, Rowland 
Incestre, you have a will of iron.” 


he marquis flushed slightly. 
“7 am 


know y: 


he only one in the world who does 
e ae tue valet, “although 

; have some idca of your real 
f will, There’s Orrin, the land-bailiff, 
by all the tenantry, hated for a 

nt. The people come to you with 
3 of his ¢ yppression and cruelties. 


the 





He grinds 
the widow upen the mill-stone of his hard- 
hearted tyranny. He crushes the poor farmer 

the dust. He exacts the last penny, and con- 
tinually raises his rentals. Poor old idiot! He 
! the ancient house of Mountheron better 
n he loves himself. He could not bear to be 
urned adrift and see another in the place he 
has occupied solong, else he would out with the 


id say that he is but an instrument of 
, that you are the real oppressor, bent 
ing the last farthing your tenants are 
vvle to spare. He could tell strange stories of 
his master’s grasping avarice. And yourlawyer, 
ieee” 

‘Enough of this. I do not care to hear it.” 

“There isa feeling among the tenantry, in- 
‘lauding the villagers of Mount Heron, that it 
would be a grand thing for them all if Lady 
Vivian were to become mistress of Mount Heron. 
‘they lament that the title and estates have 
passed out of the regular line of succession. 
Lord Stratford was their idol once, and although 
they believed in his guilt, they seek to excuse it 
on the ground that his crime was committed in 
a moment of passion, and without premedita- 
tion. ‘lhere is scarcely a day but the tragedy 
is recalled and discussed in the inns of the 
village, or wherever the villagers and visitors 
congregate. ‘Those who knew him best, love 
te tell of his boyish pranks, his gaiety, his 
generosity, his kindness to the lowest hind 
upon the estates, and how they loved him and 
hoped he would become their master. They 
never talk in that way of you, although youare 
popular cnough among them. If Lord Strat- 
ford were to reveal his presence to many of the 
villagers, they would not seruple to assist his 
escape. Your marriage with Lady Vivian will 
strengthen your hold upon your people. Hurry 
itup. You have been her suitor for years. Don’t 
permit her to play with you longer.” 

“Suppose that Lord Stratford were to go to 
her ?” suzeested the marquis, fearfully. 

«He will not dare. She is divorced from him. 
But I will set spies upon his track and have 
him taken in charge. I will manage that he 
shall not be delivered up to the law until after 
your marriage, and you can then take 
your bride abroad, out of the reach of the 
scandal.” 

1d the girl ?” 

Renand replied by unfolding a scheme he had 
|, which, for treachery and murderous 
wickcdness, surpassed himself. 

‘he marquis listened with pallid face, until 
finally he exclaimed : 

*]T will hear no more. 





Do what you will, 


Pierre, but do not trouble me. Oh, the 
wretched necessity of crime! One of us two, 
she ov I, must go to the wall, and I cannot—I 
ennnot! Iwill not give up my title, estates, 
honours, and position, the homage of men, the 
fiatteries of women, the luxuries of wealth, the 








hope ws winning Lady Vivian Clyfte, everything 
my soul holds dear—I will not give them up for 
this frail girl. She has kept ‘her secret well ; 
even Lord Kingscourt does not suspect it ; let 
her secret perish with hg.” 

He walked to the window and stood gazing 
out into the wild darkness, his soul a prey to a 
fiercer storm than that which raged with- 
out. 

Renaud talked further at great length, but 
finally departed, and the marquis then fell 
upon his knees and gave way to a burst of 
tears. 

“Curse that vampire!’ he said to himself, 
thinking of his valet. ‘« If he were dead, I could 
breathe more freely. He has preyed on me, tor- 
tured, goaded me almost to madness! Ten mil- 
lion curses on him. I would give a fortune to 
be relieved of his hateful presence. But be- 
fore he goes he can do his wicked work. Poor 
girl! She had better have remained in Greece 
and in obscurity than to come here. She has 
the features of her race; how can Lady Vivian 
have been so blind to them? Stratford alive 
and here! What a mine seems to have been 
sprung upon me! I shall sweep my enemies 
aside, but at what a frightful cost! 





CHAPTER XLITII. 


Tne next morning dawned clear and bright 
upon sea and bluff 

A brisk wind was blowing. 

The sea glittered in the sunshine, restless and 
white-capped. 

After breakfast, Lord Kingscourt went to 
Mount Heron village upon some private errand, 
and the ladies, Mrs. Ingestre and Alex, took 
possession of the morning-room and of the great 
oriel window which was its especial glory. 

Mrs. Ingestre was full of complaints as 
usual. 

Her head and heart, as well as her other prin- 
cipal organs, seemed disordered and the seat of 
a dozen different pains. 

Alex listened with sympathetic attention, 
while she gazed wistfully out upon the ocean. 

Lord Mountheron, genfle as ever, with soft, 
slow movements, entered the apartment. He 
listened with unwonted interest to his sister-in- 
law’s complaints, and noted Alex’s wistful look 
at the sea. 

«« My dear Augusta,” he exclaimed, and no one 
noticed that his voice was constrained and his 
face pale to sickness, “I think I can suggest a 
remedy that will do you more good than all your 
drops and infinitesmal sugar-pills.” 

* Tudeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Ingestre, all inte- 
rest. ‘Is it homeopathic or allopathic? I have 
tried both varieties of remedies, besides electri- 
city and patent medicines. I did not know that 
you took any interest in my health, Rowland. 
What is this remedy ?” 

“ You confine yourself to the house too much. 
You need fresh air and diversion. Now if you 
would take a sail this lovely morning, you would 
come in with an appetite, and all your bad 
symptoms would disappear as by magic.” 

“Tam a bad sailor,” replied Mrs. Ingestre, 
doubtfully. “The last time I went out in the 
yacht I vowed I'd never go again. I was 
terribly ill.” : 

“You need not goin the yacht. There are 
plenty of small sail-boats, you know. There is 
the pretty little ‘Heron,’ in the breakwater, 
just the thing for a morning's excursion up and 
down the coast. I think Miss Strange would 
like to go.” 

Alex’s eyes sparkled. 

“TI was brought up by the sea,” she said. 
“Papa kept a yacht, and we used to sail fre- 
quently, I have always loved the sea. If Mrs. 
Ingestre would enjoy a sail, I should be 
delighted to accompany her.” 

* There’s not so much motion in a small boat 
as in that great yacht,” remarked Mrs. Inges- 
tre, meditatively. “Andas you are so kind to 
suggest it, Rowland, I believe I will try a 
sail.” 


The sickly hue of the marquis’s face deepened’ 


to ghastliness. 





‘I will give them the order,” he said, briefly. 

He rang the bell and despatched a servant to 
see the small sail-boat ‘ Heron” manned for an 
immediate excursion along the coast. 

“JT should like to accompany you,” he said, 
“but I have letters to write, and beg you to ex- 
cuse me. You had better take exta shawls. It 
is always cool upon the sea.’ 

He sauntered out of the room, as if his sn¢g- 
gestion and the proposed excursion wer? t2e 
most trivial things imaginable. 

The ladies hastened to their rooms and 
attired themselves for a morning upon te 
sea. 

They came down warmly dressed, and with 
extra shawls upon their arms. 

The marquis had retired to his own room. 
Mrs. Ingestre, who moved slowly and ponder- 
ously, led the way out upon the high, breeze 
swept bluff, and down the steep stairs cut in the 

sea-face of the rock, puffing and wheezing, and 
complaining of giddiness. 

Nowand then, , with a little shri ek, she declared 
her intention of falling headlong; yet, with 
Alex’s assistance, she fina lly ri »ached the pier 
below, very much out of breath, but quite un- 
harmed. 

“TI don’t know what possessed me to come 
down the rock,” she exclaimed, looking back at 
the dizzy height with a shudder. “I must have 
been out of my senses to think of such a thing. 
I suppose it was because Rowland took such an 
interest in me, all of a sudden. He never took 
any notice of my ailments before, and I had an 
idea that he did not half believe in them.” 

Leaning upon Alex’s arm, she moved along to 
the end of the pier. 

The little “ Heron” was lying there in readi- 
ness for a start. She wasa small boat, witha 
cushioned seat running around one end and half 
of each side, and a gay little awning that could 
be rigged at a moment’s notice. 

The little craft was half-decked, but the 
“cabin” thus obtained was low and small, a 
little dark hole suited only to the storage of 
hampers and ropes, and quite too low for even a 
ten-year old boy to stand upright in. 

She had been recently painted and looked 
very pretty and fresh, with new sails and 
cushions. 

She was manned by a stout Cornish sailor, 
who served also in the capacity of fisherman to 
the castle. 

His assistant, upon this occasion, clad in a 
rough pea-jacket and tarpaulin, stood at the end 
of the little deck, in the shadow of the sail, with 
his face turned towards the sea. 

The fisherman raised his hat and pulled 
at his forelock, as the ladies appeared. Then 
he sprang out upon the pier and steadied 
the boat, while they entered it, and took their 
places. 

He sprang in after them, loosed the rope that 
fastened the boat to the ring in the pier, and 
gave an order rapidly to his assistant. 

Not a word was spoken until the “Heron” 
had swung outside the breakwater, had caught 
the wind, and was sweeping out to sea like a 








ull. 
der This is delightful,” breathed Mrs. Ingestre. 
“Tam notatallill. Iam gladIcame! Pem- 
broke, you ought to have a few simple remedies 
at hand, in case I should be ill. I forgot to 
bring any.” 

«'There’s a little hamper in the cuddy, 
madame, that came aboard before you did,” said 
Pembroke, respectfully. “I usually has my son 
with me, but he went fishing this morning in 
the ‘ Polly,’ and my lord’s own man offered to 
take his place, which he understands sailing like 
a book, and when he came down he fetched the 
hamper with him.” 

Mrs. Ingestre and Alex glanced at the “as- 
sistant.” 

He turned round, facing them, and displayed 
the thin, dark face and sharply-cut features of 
Pierre Renaud. 

Mrs. Ingestre recognised him with relief and 
pleasure. 

“T’m glad you happened tocome, Pierre,” she 
said, patronisingly. ‘“ You’ve sailed so much 
in the yacht, that I feel safe to have you 
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along. 
seaman.” 

Richard bowed, raising his hat. 

**I came down to bring the hamper, ma’am,” 
he said, in explanation, “and Pembroke said 
that his son was off on a cruise, and he’d have 
to send for someone to help him. Rather than 
you should be delayed, I offered to go myself ; 
so I put on his pea-jacket, and his son’s tar- 
paulin, and shipped as seaman.” 

And he smiled, showing all his teeth. 

Alex felt a sense of dismay and dissatisfac- 
tion at the valet’s presence, but no thought of 
fear entered her mind. 

She looked away from him at the sea, watch- 
ing the gulls and the distant sails, and Renaud 
attended to his self-imposed duties with the 
skill and quietness of a true sailor. 

The castle, proudly throned upon its lofty 
bluff, was left farther and farther in the dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. Ingestre’s stomach maintained its equili- 
brium, but became savage in its demand for 
food, and the hamper was opened and its con- 
tents of biscuits, sandwiches, and wines were 
examined. 

“T have the appetite of a cormorant,” said 
the lady, apologetically. ‘The sea, unless it 
makes me ill, always affects me in this way. 
The marquis was right. An excursion like this 
is a splendid tonic for shattered nerves. I feel 
almost well. I do indeed.” 

The little “Heron” bowled on. 

Tae seaman tacked once or twice, heading up 
the coast. 

Upon one side was the dark line of rugged 
coast; upon the other, the vast, heaving sea, 
white-crested and glittering, dotted with sails 
afar off. 

The boat made a splendid run of several 
miles, and a bend in the coast hid Mount Heron 
entirely from view. 

Mrs. Ingrestre consulted her watch. , 

“We won’t turn back just yet,” she ex- 
claimed. “Round Hartree Point and past the 
Ragged Rocks, and then we'll head the ‘ Heron’ 
for home.” 

The order was obeyed. 

The “Heron” sped on under full sail, ata 
distance of half a mile from shore, rounding 
the point named and passing at a distance a line 
of half-sunken rocks, upon which the breakers 
roared sullenly, tossing up foam ceaselessly, and 
warning of danger. 

“There’s Ragged Rock light,” said Mrs. In- 
gestre. “This is a dangerous coast, my dear, 
inastorm. More than one stout ship has gone 
to pieces on those cruel rocks yonder. Hear the 
sea roar as it breaks upon them! It is like the 
rattle of the snake, warning of danger.” 

Alex looked shoreward with a fascinated 
gaze. 

* We are as near to the rocks in this wind as‘I 
care to be,” said Mrs. Ingestre, with a shiver. 
«Turn about, Pembroke. We’ll return to Mount 
Heron.” 

Pierre Renaud sprang to obey the bidding. 
The ladies changed their seats. 

Pembroke seized the tiller to shift the helm, 
ordering Renaud to let go the sheet. This order 
Renaud did not obey. 

The helm shifted, and the wind struck the 
sail broadside, capsizing the boat—the whole 
affair occurring in an instant. 

The late occupants of the boat were flounder- 
ing in the sea. 

The shrill screams of Mrs. Ingestre rang out 
upon the wind. 

The catastrophe had been witnessed by a dis- 
tant fishing-craft, which bore down upon the 
scene. 

Renaud rose to the surface and made a survey 
of his surroundings. 

He saw Pembroke, puffing and blowing, close 
beside him. 

Mrs. Ingestre had clutched at the overturned 
boat and was floating like a cork. 

Miss Strange’s head was scarcely visible 
among the waves. 

A wild and exultant light- leaped to Pierre 
Renaud’s eyes, and he exclaimed : 

‘Take charge of Mrs. Ingestre, Pembroke, 





Your master considers you a very good i 





and I'll look after Miss Strange. We'll hold out 
till yonder sloop comes.” 

The fisherman swam towards Mrs. Ingestre, 
seizing her just as a roller washed her grasp off 
the slippery, unwieldy boat. 

Renaud moved leisurely towards Alex, but 
made no effort to grasp or uphold her. 

“Let her drown,” he said to himself. “This 
sail was planned for this very purpose. If 
she doesn’t sink soon enough I’ll push her 
under.” 

He looked in the direction of the approaching 
sloop. It was still at a considerable distance. 

“Time enough,” he mutiered. “ She’ll drown 
a dozen times before they can get here.” 

Pembroke was too theroughly occupied with 
his gasping, frightened and bewildered charge 
to pay any heed to Alex or Renaud. 

The girl’s head still floated on the water. Her 
enemy watched it with sinister joy. 

The rescuing sloop came nearer. Renaud, 
with murder in his eyes, swooped down upon 
the girl. 

She saw him coming; she read the appalling 
purpose of his soul, and with a wild cry sank be- 
neath the waves ! 

(To be Continued.) 





THE OLD WOMAN’S LAMENT. 


Wuat troublesome things these news- 
. papers is, 
Always attending to somebody’s biz ; 
If I go te the neighbours to borrow 
some tea 
The very next day they'll be talking of 


me. 


Or if I should drive old Dobbin to 
town, 

To buy Sal a hat or Jerusha a gown, 

The papers will have it I’m as rich as 


can be, 
That Sal isa belle and Jerush—la me! 


Dresses in silk and is too good for a 
king, 

Plays on the piano and knows how to 
sing ; 

Oh, they are so polite, but I know what 
they think— 

That I'l) send them asquash or cider to 
drink. 


I want to be honest, and the truth 
must be told ; 

Jerusha is cross-eyed and forty years 
old, 

And as for her singing, you ask her 
beau, Luke, 

He says all she knows is “ Luke, Luke, 
Luke !” 


Now Sal is no better, for she talks 
through her nose, 

Her face is all freckled and she turns in 
her toes ; 

Oh, for the good old times when ’twas 
nobody’s biz 

To be poking around with his dirty old 
phiz! 


Lying about poor widows who are in 
luck, 

That they must make a living on sars 
and the truck ; 

But I will go on with my spinning and 
pailing the cow, 

While Jerusha and Sal and old Dobbin 
can plough. P. C. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





Mr. CrvuIKsHANK was born in London, of 
Scotch parentage, in 1792. His father was a 
caricaturist, and his eldest brother a draughts- 
man. His own first designs were in connection 
with cheap songs and children’s hooks. Then he 
furnished political caricatures to the “ Scourge,” 
and some other satirical publications, and did a 
good deal of work for Mr. Hone’s books and 


periodicals during several years. Some special 
| hits were made in connection with the trial of 
Queen Caroline, a subject on which the public 
mind was greatly excited. One of these designs, 
called “The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder,” ran 
through about fifty editions. It is said that 
altogether Hone made nearly a thousand pounds 
by these prints, though the artist received only 
half a guinea each for them. 
In 1821 George Cruikshank illustrated (and 
indeed originated) the celebrated ‘Life in 
London” of Pierce Egan, a work better known 
as Tom and Jerry.” The book came out in 
numbers, enjoyed an enormous success, and es- 






tablished the name of George Cruikshank as 
the most popular comic artist of the day. For 
many years Cruikshank was the most popular 





of book illustrators. In 1837 “Oliver '{'wist” 
appeared, and was illustrated by Cruik:] 
who used to say that he drew the figures 
Fagan, Bill Sykes and his dog, Nancy, the Art- 


ful Dodger, and Charley Bates before “ Oliver 
Twist” was written. Subsequently he illus- 
trated several of Ainsworth’s works and “'The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” For several years he pub- 
lished a very popular comic almanac. 

About 1845 the artist joined the tectotalers, 
and in 1847 he brought out a set of plates called 
«The Bottle,” asort of “ Drunkard’s Progress” 
—in eight designs, executed in glyphography 
with remarkable power and tragic intensity, 
not unlike some of the works of Hogarth. The 
success of these engravings was enormous. He 
subsequently published a sequel to * ‘I'he Bottle.” 
The large picture of the “ Worship of Bacchus,” 
now in the National Gallery, was first exhibited 
in 1863 at Exeter Hall, when a Cruikshank 
gallery was opened. The title of the catalogue 
ran: 

“A Catalogue of a selection from the works 
of George Cruikshank, extending over a period 
of upwards of sixty years from 1799 to 1863.” 
The objects exhibited are described as consisting 
of “upwards of one hundred oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings, and original sketches, 
together with overa thousand proof etchings 
from popular works, caricatures, scrap-books, 
song-headings, &c., and the Worship of 
Bacchus.” 

For many years Mr. Cruikshank was an in- 
defatigable worker in the temperance move- 
ment, a cause which he served by his voice as 
wellas by his pencil. 








THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


It might be months, or years, or days, 
I kept no count—1 took no note; 

I had no hope my eyes to raise 
And clear them of their dreary mote: 
At last men came to set me free. 






Byron. 


Rosert Witmer and the miners lost’ no time 
in their work of rescue, yet with all their energy 
and goodwill the task was necessarily a slow 
one. 

The force of the explosion had entirely torn 
away the whole of the wooden bratticing and all 
the arrangements for ventilating the pit-shaft 
and workings, which rendered the utmost caution 
necessary before even the shaft itself could be 
descended to the level of the lower workings. 

Two entire days were indeed consumed before 
the rescue party found thc mselves able to reach 
the deeper portion of the shaft, and when they 
had thus far proceeded it was evident that they 
had merely reached the scene of the commence- 
ment of their real labours. 

The entrances to the galleries were blocked 
up by fallen masses of solid coal, and pick, 
chisel, and mandril would need to be plied by 
strong, untiring hands for a long space ere the 
obstacles could be penetrated. 

To add to the difficuity of their task they 
found the bottom of the mine submerged by 
water, and the burning gas which flared about 
in their lamps proved that the death-dealing 
agent was still lingering around the havoc it had 
wrought. 
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Faint as the sound was at first, it soon grew 
more distinguishable in the utter silence of the 
gloomy cavern. 

Surely it was the regular, vigorous stroke 
implements wielded by the hands of man. 

Before long Kesterton’s new-born hope was 
exchanged for certainty. In addition to the 

vuund of tools he could faintly discern the hum 
of human voices. 

At this he shouted in return. Then a silence 
fell os hout—broken presently by a ringing cheer 
such as English hearts and Enzlish throats alone 
ean vive. 

** Saved ! saved !’ murmured the captive. 

For a moment the full tideof joy reigned in his 
soul. Was it thankfulness to a protecting and 
preserving Heaven? Was it gratitude to those 
earnest hearts without who had dared danger 
and death in their mission of merey? Was it 
kindly thought for the bereaved father who Kes- 
terton felt had instigated the search ? 

No! It was none of these 

‘the words which left his parched lips were 
not those of either prayer or thankfulness—they 
were exultant it is true, but with the evil exulta- 
tion of utter selfishness. 

His fiendish scheme of vengeance on his kins- 
man was still cherished—his cruel greed for his 





own advancement still dominated in his mind. 


No time must be lost. 
With one more “ Hilloa” to the rescue party 
Kesterton crept cautiously back to the end of 


the gallery where Hugh Mostyn was im- 
prisoned. 


With a voice rendered strong and strident by 


renewed hope he shouted through the aperture 
to his kinsman. 


\ moan was the only reply. 

Then the full malice of the adventurer’s 
irit had its sway. He told Hugh in loud tones 
th 


of the rescuers, and then assured him that. he 


tld never more behold the fuir day, the blessed 
hine. 
Ife did not forget to speak of. the vengeance 


he would take on Wilmer, of the power he 


would obtain over the then childless earl, and 
last, but with most acute enjoyment, he brought 


out his lying story that Eugénie was in the 
clutches of a creature of his own and that he 


would inflict on the helpless giv! a full measure 


of revenge for all the slights Hugh Mostyn had 
passed upon him. 


Stolid silence, or at most a suppressed groan, 


was the only answer until the last taunt 


came. 


But the name of his loved one seemed to bring 
$s 
sh vigour to the dying man who lay in the 


dark cell beyond. 


‘The failing powers of nature appeared to con- 
eentrate in the words rolled out with the old 
erand vigour of Hugh Mostyn’s voice as he 
di: 

\ceursed villain !” 

Then all was s 
dunveon. 

But as the shout pealed through the sub- 
terranean passage Kesterton’s ear caught a cry. 
at the other end of the working—the rescuers 
had made good their entry. 

No time must be lost! Kesterton would have 
been well pleased to defer his freedom for a 
little space that he might have continued : 
task so congenial to his spirit, but the risk 
was far too great. 

With fingers made dextrous by hope andhate 
he applied one of his wedges of coal to the 
narrow opening through which alone Hugh 
Mostyn could have hoped to make himself 
heard. 

It fitted with the utmost accuracy. 

Well indeed might it do so, for Rupert Kes- 
terton had tried its adaptability for such use 
many times before. 

Hugh Mostyn thus securely sealed up in his 
living tomb, it became necessary that Kesterton 

should at once stay the farther progress of the 
rescuers. 

He made his way along more quickly back- 
ward, for he was guided by lights, which 
gleamed at the other extremity of the 
passage. 








nee in Hugh Mostyn’s rocky 











Onward they etme toward him, glancing like 
brilliant fireflies in the black vault. 

Suddenly they stayed their progress and Kes- 
terton could sce them descend low: 

He understood the reason well. ‘I'he searchers 
had found the body of the miner who had been 
his companion on the day of the explosion. 

As he reached them the little group were 
bending over the corpse, Robert Wilmer, the 
leader, having lowered a Davy lamp to the face 
to endeavour to ascertain its identity. 

Apparently satisfied with his scrutiny he hac 
just risen from the examination as Kesterton 

ined them. 

As the latter emerged into the circle of light 
the men gave a sudden start of fear, so spectral 
did the figure of the adventurer look, h his 
haggard face, his hollow, stare and 
emaciated frame, scantily draped by a few torn 
remnants of clothing. 

Then on fuller recognition a vigorons cheer 

urst from all, and even Robert Wiime . stepped 
rte. ird and wrung Kesterton’s hand heartily. 
Few men indeed would refuse such weleome to 
one returning from the grave, however bitter 
might have been their old-time animosity. 

“You are not the only one here, Mr. Kester- 
ton ?” asked Robert Wilmer, in an anxious tone. 
**Tt was not your yoice surely which I heard a 
moment since.’ 

With an inward malediction at his want of 
prudence in provoking that bitter, despairing 
ery from his kinsman Kesterton replied, with a 
great effort at self-control : 

“Tam indeed, Wilmer. hat man who lies 
there was my sole companion at the moment 
when the explosion occurred. He, as you see, 
was stricken down.” 

«Ah, well, you had better leave the mine at 
once, sir. We must explore this working, as it 
leads to others, and there may be a chance.” 

«'Take my word for it there is no one. I have 
crept backward and forward a thousand weary 
times. The end is closed by an immense mass 
fallen coal. Excuse the su ion, but it 
will be far better to try in more likely places.” 

It wa% noticeable that Kesterton spoke with- 
out a touch of his usual imsolence—in fact, 
his manner to Wilmer was almost deferential. 

Had his captivity tnrned his pride or joy at 

deliverance softened his heart ? 
Neither! It was simply the cunning policy 
of some wild animal who fawns aroun i the in- 
trnder’s feet to while him from her secret 
lair. 

Nor was it without effect. Robert 5 W ilmer 
stood thoughtful for a moment, th said, with 
a heavy sigh: 

“T could have sworn your voice had been that 
of Hugh Mostyn.” 

“Is my relative in the mine ?” asked Kester- 
ton, with well-simulated anxiety. 

Robert replied in the affirmative. 

«Ah, then you'd better not lose any more 
time here. I know he was ina lower working 
just before the explosion, for I was seeking him, 
but 1 hoped he had succeeded in getting to bank. 
He’s in the gallery below,” 

«You are certain, sir P”’ 

«TI swear it.” 

Robert Wilmer motioned that his mates 
should assist in conveying the dead miner away, 
and the party at once proceeded to leave the 
cavern in order to pursue the searcl, in other 
quarters. 

Kesterton, in company with one of the pit- 
men, was promptly elevated to the mouth of the 
mine, where he was met by Lord 'Thanct, whose 
hopes of the eventual discovery of his son while 
still living were much strengthened by Kester- 
ton’s appearance. 

In fact, to so. high a degree were the earl’s 
expectations raised that he even consented to 
accompany his kinsman to Mostyn Manor for 
the purpose of seeing to due medical and other 
care which he might require after his prolonged 
incarceration. 

Whenthe miner who accompanied Kesterton 
to bank was again let down he came up to 
Wilmer holding in his open palm some small 
object which sparkled brilliantly in the lamp- 
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“Sce here, sir,’ he said. “I found this on Not that the sight of the girl’s sad face and She felt in ctively that she ha : b 1Q< 
th’ bottom o’ th’ corf. Mr. Kesterton must ha’ | tear-wet eyes brought any pangs to Jacques] trayed. Her - mbts of this man whi me 
Gropped it there. “Sis main like one I’ve seen | Cochari’s heart. her from her ‘lish home assum 1 the f 
th’ cap’n wear, it be.” On the contrary, he exulted in the cunning | proportions of dire e intieg. 

Rohert took the ring from the man’s hand and | ruse which had secured his prey and chuckled The driver iage turned his vehicle 
held it close to the lamp. at the thought that grief would help to bend | hastily roun ff at a rapid tix 

“By Heaven, you're right, Elliott!” he-said. | her spirit to his will. “ Stop !” ied out, in the rill 
“« Ttis like it. Likeit ? Why, it’s Captain Mostyn’s Not the slightest doubt of the notary had | accents of despair. “ Stop!and take me back 
ownring! Ican swear to it, for he showed me | entered Eugénie’s mind during theearly partof| to the station! This is not-my home! 
tho Arabic characters inside the hoop one day | their travels; but, engrossed as she was by her | Stop!’ 

:d explained their meaning. He set such store | sorrow, there were moments during the railway A rourh hand was placed across her m ' 
by it that he never would have partedwith it | journey when a strange fearmomentarily seized |a vigorous arm thrown round her slender 
while living. If Rupert Kesterton had that | upon her. waist. 
ring there has been foul play somewhere. Yet These occasions were when, lifting her eyes *That’s richt, Marcel,” said the notary. 
what could be his object? If Captain Mostyn } Suddenly, after a long fit of abstraction, she | “Give me the lantern You can carry the 
is dead and ‘Kesterton ‘drew the ring from his | caught the gaze of her companion fixed upon | girl with ea yp her insernal screams !” 


lifeless finger, °why persuade us away from 
the place whete*weemight find ‘his body—un- 
less . 

He cheokedihimetlf and looked blankly round 
at the circle of sswatthy, sombre faces indistinct 
in the flickerhrges low. 





“ Let’s qo emppattewherewe found poor Mit- 
ken’s body, ‘Mr.'Wiimrer,” sug¢ested one of*the 
mon, “and “seeffor ourselves before we try’ the 


ower workings.” 

Robert assented, and‘the little band “soon 
reached the extremity of the gallery. 

Arrived at the*wall of ecoal’which closed the 
end they caréfully sounded the obstacles “in 
several places ‘with their picks. 

selow, the mass of coal sounded dullias if ef 
creat thickness ;* bat towards the upper patt it 
eave forth the hollow response which betokened 
a vacancy behind it. 

While Robert’ Wilmer was thus employed his 
eye lighted upon a token which made his heatt 
give a sudden throb of fear. 

Upon a small projecting piece of coal high up 
he detected patches of some coagulating mois- 
ture. He put his fin; better to 
learn its nature. 

The red stain which 
was sufficient answer. 
were formed by od! 

Robert remembered that Kesterton’s 
were bruised and bleeding. 

What was the connection between the 
facts P 

First carefully wiping his fingers, Robert now 
drew from his pocket the ring which the miner 
had given him. 





‘ers .to it, the 
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A slight inspection showed that round the 
cold setting between the facets of the spark- 
line brilliant was a little rim of dried 
gore. 

Wilmer replaced the ring with a stern 


look upon his face and reached his hand to the 
projection of coal again to verify his sur- 
mnise, 

The wedge came away in his grasp, leaving 
the small aperture open, a stream of confined 
air issuing forth immediately with a loud hiss- 
ing. 


‘When this had ceased the men listened in- 


tently. 

No sound could be heard save a slight 
trickling as of water. 

Wilmer eyed the blood-stained wedge 


grimly, then stepped back and placed it care- 
tully on a lump of coal. 

“T shall want that as evidence,” then, turn- 
ing to his followers, he said, in a ringing 
voice: 

“Fall to, men! But cut carefully! Behind 
this black block lies all that is mortal of Cap- 
tain Mostyn!’ 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erthrown. Byron. 
Tue abductor of Eugénie had lost no time, as 

the Marquis |)’ Aubrion had suspected, in escort- 

ing his captive out of England. 
‘Nor was E ugénie herself less anxious to pro- 
ceed speedily. The girl’s heart smote her so 


deeply for what she considered her neglect of 
Madame Christine that her anxiety to reach the 
little Norman village was painful to witness. 














her face. 
Then even the blue spectacles could’not' hide 


ithe basilisk eyes behind them, which seemed to 


devour with a satyr-like look each lineament of 
the girl’s lovely features. 

At such times Eugénie 
horrible repulsion and strange terror thrill 
through her heart all inexplicable to herself. A 
new reason for desiring to reach her destination 
was thus added to her penitent anxiety to see 
her aunt once more—this strange, distrustful 
repugnance to her companion. 

It was with much: cha¢rin therefore that she 
learned from Wochart that he must remain a 
night in Paris ‘and resume the journey on the 
following afternoon. 

The girl ventured to remind him of the ne- 


felt a sensation of 


‘cessity of proceeding speedily and offered to go 


on alone. i 
But the. notary pattted all her areuments in 
amanner at once “so deferential and yet so de- 
termined that she reluctantly submitted. 
Cochart put up at a good hotel, and Eue‘nie 
saw little of him during either the remainder of 
that day or the following heir 





morning — tt 
journey being resumed on the afternoon of the 
next day. 

Darkness had set iu 
train. 

Eugénie took little note of the surroundings. 
Her heart was strangely heavy; her thoughts 
now of her lost lover. 


when they quitted the 


now of her dying aunt, 
She passed from the station mechanicaliy and 
was handed by Cochart into a vehicle waiting 


he girl supposed to be that be- 
inn. 


outside, which 
— to the v iNa 1g 

But presently she became sensible of a strange 
change in her companion’s manner. ‘he defe- 
rential, courteous bearing suddenly disappeared. 

There was a brusqneness about his speech, an 
insolence about his gaze, which surprised and 
terrified Eugénie. 

Then she noticed that the distance traversed 
seemed more considerable than that which in- 
tervened between the station and her aunt’s 
house. 

She strove to peer out into the darkness, but 
Cochart placed one hand rudely on her breast 
and pushed her back into her seat, while with 
the other he drew up the shutter of the carriage 
window. 

« What means this, monsieur?” asked Eugénie, 
in a tone of indignation and fear. 

«It means, my dear,” responded the notary, 
with a horrible leer, ‘that when your aunt con- 
fided you to my charge she intended that I 
should take good care of you, which of course I 
mean to do.” 

Still more frightened at this strange address 
the girl kept silence until at last the carriage 
pulled up, and Cochart, springing awkwardly 
out, held the door open. 

A man stood outside holding a large 
lantern. 

Eugénie could not see his face as she stepped 





horn 


timidly out, but once upon the ground she per- | 


ceived by the dull light of the flaring candle 
and the faint glimmer of the starlit sky that 
the spot where she stood was very different to 
the rambling street of the Norman village where 
her aunt’s house was. 

A lofty building loomed blackly before her, 
by the roadside ran a swiftly-flowing stream, 
and a curious buzzing sound came from the 
water. 

The girl’s heart sank in utter dread. 








| eye for beauty, though he doesn’t possess 





The next4 moment Eveénie felt herself up- 
taised from the ¢round with irresistible 
and borne towards the shadow of the bui 
Then she was carried in, released and r 
pushed into a chair. 

It'was an immense, 


ower 





comfortless room wit! 


rough, unplastéred ceiling and walls. A few 
rude articles of furniture stood about and a 
miserable fire of “wood embers glowed sulenly 


under the wide chimney. 

The entire chamiber'seomed permeated by a 
white dust. 

It rested thic! 
backed chait 





<ly' on the rude table and high- 
it hune ‘heavily on the great 





festoons of cobwebs “which depended from the 
I 

joists above and the timbers ‘around; the very 

air was filled with it, amd the attire of the oc 


cupant of the place thickly powdered ther 
by. 

This circumstance ae phaues the size 
lonely buildipg and its proximity to a river, for 
the dust was the farina of grain ard the build- 
ing was a water-mill. 

A well-known place indeed and « of evi 


in tl 


e 1 
f the 


1e Vie 


notoriety nity the Moulin @’Or, 
the Golden Mill. 

The title had been rained in olden « ch 
the possessor had been honest, ha 


millers, and the f 


app llatio is 





hor 
to the dilapidated s ture, thoug preson 
occupants were half-mi llers, half-noachers, and 
more than suspected of being half-robbers and 


ssins. 

The appearance of the occupants « 
decidedly bore out public opinion. 

The man who had s load Kugénie, 
appeared to be the master, was an ind 
great height, and ppunty of her 
despite his sixty year 

His countenance was horribly r 
resembled the profile of a bull dog. 

Scarcely less unprepossessing were the fea- 
tures of a young giant of p whaps twenty years 
who lay at “full le ngth on an old settle by the 
fire; and the old woman who sat by the « xpir- 
ing embers stirring the pot-au-feu for their 
supper exceeded even her husband and son in 
her expression of truculent ferocity. 
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As Eugénie’s appealing eyes took in the ap- 
pearance of these three people her fears re- 
doubled. 


‘So you bagged the game, old boy,” 
elder man to Cochart, in a gruff voice and off- 
hand manner. “'Tounére! a very pr 
of goods too—ay, Jeaune ?” he went on, 
to his wife. “Our venerable friend h 











himself.” 

« Hold your toneue, you fool!” rejoined the 
woman, with c rableasperity. “ If m’sieur 
has the gold that’s qrite enough for us—isn’t 

it, m’sieur 2?” she continued, turning to Cochart 
with a smile which rendered.her a shade more 





hideous than before 

Ere the notary pou re} 
somewhat of her native cour 
denly to her feet. 

«What docs this mean, monsieur ?”’ 
turning an indignant gaze upon the notar; 
fore which even his hardened audacity felt s 
what abashed. “Is this the fulfilment of your 
mission to convey me safely to the bedside of my 
| dying aunt—your own friend, Madame Christine ? 
| I do not know what cause you may have to stay 
my journey, but I cannot consent to linger on 
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the way thus. If you are not able to proceed | 
with me I will go on alone—nay, walk back to | 
the station if need be.” 

She made a step towards the door, but was 
intercepted by the miller, who barred the way 
with his burly form, giving meanwhile utter- 
ance to a hoarse laugh, in which his son joined. 

“Nay, stay here, my little dove,” he said, be- 
tween his peals of merriment ‘“ Your good, 
kind friend here has just brought you for a little 
sojourn in the quiet country. We'll take good 
care of you, never fear.” 

With a look of indignant scorn the girl turned 
from the mocking rutlian towards Cochart. 

You have not answered my question, mon- 
sieur. What does this outrage mean ?” 

‘It means that you are a prisoner, Eugénie,” 
replied the notary, slowly. 

**How dare you address me in such familiar 
terms, monsieur?” cried the girl, her face 
covered with a roseate blush. “ For what pur- 
pose have I been brought hither, and what 
motive have you in delaying my journey ?” 

«You have been brought hither because I 
have so willed it, ani my motive is that of a 
relative interested in your welfare.” 

His lips curved sardonically as he spoke and 
his serpent eyes fixed themselves with such in- 
solent admiration on Eugénie’s flushed face that 
her hardly called-up courage seemed rapidly de- 
serting her. 

Despairing of further appeals to the unscrupu- 
lons villain, who she saw had for some purpose 
of his own drawn her into the meshes of his 
wicked web, the girl turned to the wrinkled 
harridan who bent over the huge iron sauce- 
pan. ‘ 

«Hear me, madame !” she cried, in a piteous 
voice, laying her small white hand appealingly 
on the other’s arm. ‘“ All this old man says is 
faise ! ht me out in England—he told 











He sough 
ne my aunt was dying and he had been sent to 
take me to her; but instead he brings me here 
toa strange place amongst strangers—for why 
I know not. Have pity on me, madame!” she 





went on, while the hot tears coursed down her 
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| 
cheeks; “ you are alsoa woman and should pro- | 


tect one who feels now all a woman’s fears! I 
beseech you——” 

« Chut! Cease this clamour, girl,” replied the 
old woman ina hafsh croak. “If you go 
running about to England and where not it is 
quite right your kind relative should take charge 
of you. 
down with Mother Corbeau.” 

A sudden gleam of hope shot through 
Eugénie’s breast. It was plainly impossible to 
move these people by any considerations of kind- 
ness; but might not they be touched by an 
appeal to mercenary feelings ? 

* Listen, madame,” said the girl, still more 
earnestly. “You said but now that yonder 
man,” and she pointed scornfully at the notary, 
“would give you gold. Iwill also give you 
gold—ay, far more than he. I have friends in 
England, and 4 

* Hold !” shouted Cochart, ronghly. “ Enough 
of this nonsense. It has gone on perhaps too 
long already, but Iam gallant and desired not 
to stop my pretty bird from singing her indig- 
nant little song. N’importe. She is caged, and 
why should she not so sing? But we have 
had enough of fooling now. Listen to me, 
Mademoiselle Eugénie—since you desire the for- 
mal title—and learn how entirely futile it is to 
beat your wings vainly against the bars whereby 
you are imprisoned. Listen.” 

He stepped to the girl’s side and continued in 
English: 

“It is idle for you to ask why I have 
made you a captive. There are important 
reasons for the step—my own intense admira- 
tion for your preity face amongst them, of 
course,” he added, with a diabolical leer. “It is 
still more idle to dream of escape. Here you 
are and here you will remain. I must leave you 
this very night to attend to other interests, but 
I have no fear that you will beable to elude the 
vigilance of these people to whose charge I shall 
entrust you. Be patient and PP: 

‘*I will not be patient under such indignity !” 
replied Eugénie, resolutely. ‘‘ You are a faith- 








Leave off your whining—it don’t go} 








less and wicked man, and these instruments of 
your iniquity ’—she looked round with a shudder 
—‘are as vile as yourself. But remember that 
the law of our country can reach both you and 
them. Recall to mind that the black shadow of 
the galleys is on your course. I am not friend- 
less—there are those with the will and power to 
bring you to justice who wiil not see me 
wronged.” 

“Be calm, my darling, and be disabused of 
your hopes. Speak not of the possession of 
friends or of gold. Look here!’ 

He drew from his pocket a folded newspaper, 
and as he did so an exultant glow overspread 
his yellow, parchment visage. 

Well indeed might hetriumph. Fortune had 
favoured him. 

This newspaper, which he had purchased 
before they left Paris, held, as he well knew, his 
winning card. 

It wasa Parisian journal folded down at am 
item of intelligence around which the notary 
had drawn a heavy pencil mark. 

Eugénie took it in disdainful uneconcern. 

What could it hold that would disarm her fear 
or resolution ? 

But as her eyes fell upon the heading her 
whole attention became absorbed. She read om 
rapidly with distended eyes and wildly beating 
heart. She devoured the whole fearful poison 
of the words. 

Motionless as a marble statue of extremest. 
terror she perused it all. 

Then the girl turned her dark, extended eyes 
with a look of semi-idiotcy on the grinning fea- 
tures of Cochart. 

Then her white rigid lips parted in a scream 
so awful that even the slumbering giant on the 
settle and the old woman by the fire sprang to 
their feet. 

“Dead! Oh, Heaven! have mercy! 
—dead !—dead !” 

She fell heavily to the floor prone and pale as 
the dead themselves and uncenscious of her 
misery ! 


Dead? 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


And when they break the wheaten loaf 
Their thanks to Heaven will rise. 


Tue rescuing ship proved to be the “ Duke of 
Wellington,” convict-transport, bound from 
London to Sidney. 

She had some thirty women on board, with no 
male convicts. 

She hove to, and picked up the small boat and 
its occupants. 

The latter clambered to her deck with diffi- 
culty, being weak and cramped from insufficient 
diet and exercise. 

Miss Pelham was passed up first, Lord Strath- 
mere closely following her. 

The captain and officers of the “‘ Duke of Wel- 
lington” thronged around the haggard waifs 
they had picked up, fullof wonder and curiosity 
at the singular spectacle they presented. 

Lord Strathmere, by common and tacit con- 
sent of his companions, was spokesman of the 
party. 

He had betrayed no cowardly terrors during 
his recent sufferings, but had been moody, re- 
served, and grim of visage. 

Now he assumed an air of condescension and 
authority befitting his high rank and station. 
He felt himself every inch Lord of Strathmere 
in England, and Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia. 

He announced himself with proper pride and 
solemnity, and his auditors received the an- 
nouncement with proper amazement and satis- 
faction. 
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[a convicT.] 


“This young lady is Miss Pelham,” he de- 
clared, indicating her. ‘This is her father, Mr. 
William Pelham, the eminent city banker, and 
my especial friend. We were. on our way to 
Sidney in the ship “‘ Clytemneséra,” with a hun- 
dred and eighty convicts on board. The convicts 
arose and mastered the soldiers and crew, and 
we barely escaped with our lives in the general 
confusion. We are starved, and in need of your 
best offices.” 

-“ The ship is at your service, my lord,” said 
the captain, politely. ‘Anything we can do for 
you and your friends we shall be glad to do. 
Will you descend to the cabin ?” 

The ship was already under weigh again. 
Lord Strathmcre inclined his head in assent, and 
took a step in the direction of the cabin. Sud- 
denly, he paused and looked around, his gaze 
falling upon his hated cousin. 

Chandos, in spite of his unkempt and un- 
shaven appearance, in spite of his haggardness 
and his worn garments, looked like an ideal 
young prince—straight and tall and stalwart, 
with a haughty poise of his head, his long 
blonde locks glittering in the sunshine, his 
light moustache, filled with tangled sunbeams, 
shadowing a mouth at once stern as that of an 
aecusing angel’s, yet tender as a woman’s. 

The captain’s gaze followed that of Lord 
Strathmere, and he bowed low to this splendid 
young fellow, who looked like a knight of chi- 
valry, such as he had read of in romances in his 
boyish days. 

“Look to that man, captain,” said Lord 
Strathmere, in a harsh and discordant voice. 
“He is a convict—one of the hundred and 
eighty on board of the “ Clytemnestra.” 

The captain recoiled a step with an incredu- 
lous stare. 

“For shame, my lord!” said Gerda Pelham, 
her eyes glowing with indignation. ‘ He saved 
our lives at the risk of his own. But for him 
not one of us would ever have left the ‘ Clytem- 
nestra’ alive! He has preserved our lives all 
these weeks by the continual exercise of down- 








right heroism. We owe to him everything— 
everything.” 

“ Gerda!” interposed her father, nervously. 

“Do not reprove your daughter, my dear 
friend,” said Lord Strathmere, smoothly. “‘ Her 
enthusiasm does credit to her warm heart and 
to her sense of gratitude. We do owe Chandos 
a great deal—I acknowledge it—but hardly co 
much as Miss Pelham thinks. I see in him no 
hero, but a convict bent on saving his own life, 
and who saved ours incidentally to bis main 
purpose. But, whatever my private feelings, I 
must consider my public duty. The eyes of 
England are upon me. As an official of the 
government of my country, it is necessary that 
Ishould be impartial. It behoves me to bea 
very Brutus. Captain, I shall hold you respon- 
sible for the safe keeping of the young man.” 

He resumed his course toward the cabin, but 
the others of the party did not move. 

* Captain,” said the old ship’s doctor, gravely, 
“this young gentleman is our preserver and 
benefactor. I must beg you to treat him with 
consideration until we reach Sidney. He is no 
ordinary convict, and I sincerely believe him to 
be innocent of any crime against the laws.” 

“The Governor-General, Lord Strathmere, 
could not, consistently with his duty to the 
government, take any other stand in regard to. 
this unhappy young man than he has done,” 
said Mr. Pelham, with simple dignity; “but I 
think he should be treated with kindness, cap- 
tain, for his devotion to us, and I join my en- 
treaties to those of Dr. Marsh. It is only fair 
for me to say, however,’ he added, “that I 
differ from the doctor in believing Mr. Chandos. 
innocent of crime.” 

«'The young man shall be taken good care 
of,” said the captain, forming his opinion of 
Chandos by the manner of Lord Strathmere. 
«You may go forward,” and he addressed our 
hero. ‘ Here, you, Tomkins, you look after this 
young man, and get him something to eat. 
Now, my lord, this way to the cabin.” 

He conducted his guests thither. 

The cabin was no luxurious room, being plain 
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ithe extreme, with a stationary table, and with | ever Chandos was to her in the past, he is less 


divan running about the walls. 
It was clean, aff@ looked to the weary voyagers 
very haven of rest and safety. 


‘ 
“We'll have a breakfast for you directly, my 
lord,” said the captain, after introducing him- 


elf as Captain Hawarden; “and, in the mean- 


time, if you'll make your toilet, my room is at 
your service. 

Lord Strathmere acknowledged this politeness 
by a bow. 

The captain opened the door of. a stateroom 
near at hand. 

Pelham,” he said, “ this»room is at 
vour service. I will have the steward»make up 
he berth with linen while you are at breakfast. 
‘this is the first officer’s room, and he -will be 
happy to turn ovt for a lady. You will “find 
an towels and soap and water in readiness for 
use. I will bring you a new comb:and brush 
immediaiely. I am only sorry that Ihave no 
stewardess to attend upon you.” 

Miss Pelham expressed her thanks,.and re- 
ired into the room assigned -hcr,#closing the 
oor. 

Her father and the doctor “were next) pro- 

vided for, with lodgings quitenear to her. 

The captain brought clean linen from his 
own stores and those of his officers, and supplied 
the gentlemen. 

Clothes-brushes were brought into requisi- 

on, and old and worn garments were 
brushed and shaken into cleanliness and re- 
pectability. 

Miss Pelham secured her ‘door and took a 

bath, feeling thereby greatly re- 


MT 
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was nearly dressed when the captain 
Lat her door, and informed her that he 
au linen for her among the 
of the convici sy and begged he r accept- 
a of it. 

When he had departed, she o 

in the t he had b vht. 

» and ill-made, 
was clean, and the young lady accepted it 
with gratitude. 

"he comb and brush restored her dishevelled 


lt some el 


med her coor 


ihe linen proved to be coar 


locks to glossy smoothness. 
Her black gown was yet whole and decent. 
\ white pocket-handkerchief—one of the cap- 
in’s—tied about her neck, supplied the lack of 


c ar. 
Her toilet thus renovated, she re-entered the 


Canin. 

Greakfast was upon the table; steaming 
-offee, bacon and eggs, potted meats, new bread 
and ship’s biscuit, made up a repast that seemed 
to the new arrivals fit for a Sybarite. 

Lord Strathmere came forward and offered his 
elham to lead her to the table. She 
declined the proffered assistance with a coldness 
that startled him. 

He feared lest, in his enmity to his cousin, he 
had gone too far. 

*“My dear Miss Pelham,” he pleaded, in an 
undertone, “do not be angry with me. How 
could I do differently in regard to Chandos ? Do 
you suppose that I do not feel the disgrace of 
the connection, and that I would not assisf his 
escape if Icould? But duty, to a public man, 
isa stern word. I cannot betray the trust re- 
posed in me. Believing Chandos guilty, I dare 
not tamper with my conscience, or my duty, so 
far as to show him favour. If I lose your 
esteem, Miss Pelham, by my adherence to 
duty, then I am, indeed, the most miserable of 
men.” 

The hypocrite infused so much of seeming 
sincerity and passionate earnestness into his 
tones, that one more gifted with insi¢ht into 
human nature than innocent Gerda might well 
have been imposed upon. 

Mr. Pelham had heard every word, as he stood 
near, and he held out his hand to Lord Strath- 
mere, exclaiming warmly : 

“You do well, Strathmere, to adhere to your 
principles of right. We understand your natural 
desire to shield your unhappy cousin, and to 
favour him. We respect you all the more for 
your strict adherence to duty. Gerda is not of- 
fended with you. How could she be? What- 


arm to Miss 








than nothing now. Gerda has sense to realise 
that the young man is only a convict, con- 
demned to transportation with hard labour for 
life. There is a gulf fixed between them which 
even the most romantic and hair-brained 
girl in existence could never hope or desire to 
cross.” 

There was an anxious look in his eyes that 
touched his daughter. 

She took hisarm in silence, and was conducted 
to the table. 

While she ate her breakfast, she did some 
hard thinking, the result of which»was a rese- 
lution to treat Lord “Strathmere with uniform 
eourtesy thereafter, notonly because an opposite 
course ‘would offend her father, but for other 
reasons which seemed to her ample and impera; 
tive. 

“T am growing to dislike him extremely,” 
she thought, “but for papa’s sake, and’ for 
Ralph’s sake, I must conceal my aversion. He 
certainly hates Ralph. He is the one—the only 
one—who has profited by old Lord Strathmere’s 
murder. I sometimes think ay 

A-shudder completed the sentence. 

After breakfast, she begged Dr. Marsh to 
look after the ‘welfare of: Chandos. The good 
doctor hastened to comply with her request, 
finding Chandos in the foreeastle, supplied with 
clean linen, ‘comfortably*f#ed, and lodged with 
the sailors. 

His bearing and looks proclaimed him an aris- 
tocrat, and they had receivéd him coolly, but 
his genial smile and friendly ways had “won 
upon them all, and in spite of the stigma at- 
tached to him, the sailors were inclined to be 
kind to him. ; 

The doctor spent some hours with his young 
friend, and returned to the cabin in time for 
dinner. 

After that meal he gave his arm to Miss Pel- 
ham and walked with her upon the deck, relat- 
ing to her the substance of his recent interview 
with Chandos, and avowing to her again his be- 
lief in the young man’s innocence. 

“T was never more deeply interested in any 
man in my life,” he exclaimed. “I am alone 
in the world, Miss Pelham, and I have employed 
myself as a ship-doctor merely to satisfy my 
own restlessness and desire for continual change. 
I have a little money, enough to keep me 
simply as long as I live. Ibclieve Mr. Chandos 
to be the victim of some base conspiracy, and I 
intend to stop awhile out in Sidney to look 
after him. I have lost my post with the ship, 
and I shall not apply for another just at pre- 
sent.” 

«If anything could be done to spare him the 
indignities usually visited upon convicts,” said 
Miss Pelham, “I would bless and honour you 
while I live, Doctor Marsh. Ralph Chandos is 
innocent of his uncle’s murder, and some day 
his innocence will be proved. Heaven grant 
that day arrive before he is broken in spirit, 
and made desperate by oppression.” 

«TI will do allI can to help him, Miss Pelham ; 
but, unless the Governor-General should show 
some leniency, what can Ido? The young man’s 
fate will be very hard, if Lord Strathmere 
chooses to make it so,”’ sighed Dr. Marsh. “ You 
alone, my dear young lady, have an influence 
with his lordship. If you exercise your influence 
in Chandos’s behalf, the horrors of his lot may be 
mitigated—not otherwise.” 

The girl flushed, then paled. Lord Strath- 
mere had never, in so many words, avowed him- 
self her suitor, but her woman’s intuition had 
told her that he loved her, and she knew well 
that any mitigation of her lover’s lot was to be 
obtained only at the price of her hand. 

The doctor sighed again, interpreting her 
silence aright. 

The future looked very dark for Chandos, 
and he could see no gleam of light anywhere 
for the poor young fellow. 

A few days of rest and comfortable fare, of 
relief from torturing anxieties, restored the 
fugitives of the ‘*Clytemnestra” to some 
semblance of their former selves. 

Chandos remained in the foreeastle, visited 
daily by Dr. Marsh and Mr. Gray, and now 








and then seeing from afar the eyes of the gir 
he loved looking upon him with tendern 
and yearning ‘shat thrilled him through and 
through. 

That lovely, faithful face, fullof unswerving 
fidelity, was to him a star of hope and pro- 
mise. 

At night, in his lonely bunk, it seemed to 
shine upomhim out of the darkness like the 
faceof an angel. 

He could:ndtuutterly despair so long as this 
one*true hearpelung to him and shared his 
griefs;anournedover him, and besieged Heaven 
daily with prayerstin his behalf. 

“« The’ “* Dake “Of VWellington” was a good 
sailor. In»awesk’s'time*she drew near her 
destination. 

'Wpon the morningodftthe=seventh day after 
thereseue of | Lord “Strathmere’s party, there 
‘was great excitement on board, a blue line 
against the horizon indicating land. 

The blee tine, on*nearerapproach, developed 
into:argreatwall of roek, destitute of trees. 

The wind had shifted to the north-east, 
assisting materially the #pproach of the “ W el- 
lington.’ 

The'size and grandeur of the cliffs were now 
apparent. The two heads of Port Jackson 
became »perceptible, although the passage be- 
tween them was not yet plainly indicated, the 
third, or Middle Head, appearing in the open- 
in 





go. 
> . . , 
‘The “Wellington,” having taken on board a 


pilot, who came out in a small boat, in due time 


rounded the towering North Head, and 
entered Port Jackson, sailing between the oppo- 
site lines of cliffs, which formed immense but- 
tresses to the right and to the left. 

The scene, to English eyes, was 
striking. 

The sandstone rocks on the shore jutting ont 
into the water, the strange trees, the guins, 
with their light grey trunks predominatin::, the 
green grass, the shrubs, and all the pecuiiari- 
ties of the Australian landscape were scancd 
with eager eyes. 

Lord Strathmere’s bosom swelled as he gazed 
upon the land over which he had come to ruls. 
He was the representative of his sovereign, and 
therefore virtually monarch of this great 
southern continent. 

He felt himself a king as he surveyed his new 
empire. 

His ambition was at last gratified. He felt 
that his life was a success, that his scheming 
and sinning had brought him the result at which 
he had aimed. 

As he thus exulted, saying to himself that 
only one thing more remained to be desired, 
and that one thing was possession of Gerda 
Pelham, the girl approached him and stood a‘ 
his side. 

He turned to her, his face beaming. 

* After all our perils, we are arrived at Sidney 
safely,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Let us congratulate 
each other, Miss Gerda.” 

Miss Pelham glanced in the direction of the 
forecastle. 

“IT wish to speak to you of Ralph Chandos, 
Baron,” she said, bravely, although her lips quic 
vered, and there were tears in the sweet, fearless 
eyes upraised to his. “ I do not ask you to prove 
false to your ideas of duty, but I do ask you to 
spare him all indignities, such as the»prison and 
hard labour. ‘The very fact that he is a convict 
is a torture to him. Do not let it be added to 
by unnecessary cruelty, I beseech you.” 

“Miss Pelham,” said the Governor-General, 
gallantly, ‘‘ whatever I can do for Chandos shall 
be done for your sake.” 

The girl turned away, struck by the conclud- 
ing words of his sentence, yet feeling lighter at 
heart. 

It was well for her that she did not see the 
fiendish smile on his swarthy visage as he again 
looked shoreward, else her soul might have died 
within her. 

It was well she could not read his cruelly exul- 
tant heart, as he said to himself : 

“T will take care of Ralph Chandos, Miss 
Gerda; never fear I shall foxget him. I will 
take care to visit upon him every horror known 
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to convict life. I will humble his spirit, gall 
his soul to the quick, and drive him him to the 
very depths of despair. And, finally, he shatl 
die, anc i not even his ghost shall give me cause 
for jealousy. Yet I will play a double part. I 
will make the girl marry me to save him from 
some awful fate, and then, when she is irrevo- 
cably mine, I will procure his death. So much 
suecess has made me bold !” 
And he smiled like a demon. 





XVII. 
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CHAPTER 


What purpose I hold shall f 
What lamp I have trimmed ¢! 


? 


Sypney, at the time of which we write, 
ithough by no means so large or so prosperous 
Q it is at the present day, was a somewhat irre- 
cular (but highly — uresaque town, with fine 
handsome buildings, and ample parks 
and pleasure grounds. 
The finest park in Sydney is known as the 
main. Attached to it are the Botanical 
Gardens ; the Inner Domain, containing a fine 
collection of living birds; and the Government 
House, the residence of the governor, which is 
surrounded by especial and extensive grounds. 

It is to the Government House that we now 
direct the attention of the reader. 
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TY 


The building is quadrangular in shape, very 


large and handsome, situated upon an eminence 


| commanding a view 





the waters of Port 


ome 








Jackson. 
Its air of stateliness and magnificence was 
well calculated to inspire its new incumbent 


with a high degree of his own importance. 

It was the day after the arrival of the “ Duke 
of Wellington” at Port Jackson. 
new governor, Lord Strathmere, was 
ted at a table in the pleasant breakfast-room 
the palace. 

He had recovered somewhat from the fatigues 
iis prolonged voyag: ters, — bore 
le resemblance to the forlorn and unkempt 

itive of Pinnacle Island. 

itis hair and beard had 
ragged garments had been exchanged for 

‘oadcloth and fine linen ; his discontented and 
Cespairing expression had been replaced by one 
‘ lf-complacence, of supreme content, of quiet 

xultation. 

His swarthy face was flushed, his eyes 

irkled, and he appeared to enjoy his luxu- 
rious repast with the appetite of a gourmand. 

His companion was Mr. Pelham. The round 
nd rosy banker had recovered a good share of 
iis former spirits. He was well costumed, and 

med already to have forgotten his recent pri- 
vations and terrors. 

He beamed upon his companion with all his 
orden reverence for rank and title, and thought, 
in his own heart, that earth could afford him no 
higher joy than to become fath 
peer of England and Governor-General of 
Australia. 

“Iam sorry that Miss Pelham. is not able to 
join us at breakfast,” said the baron, sipping 
his light wine leisurely. “We need her pre- 
sence to perfect our enjoyment.” 

“She will appear at dinner,” said the banker, 
“provided she can procure suitable toilet. 
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been well trimmed, 
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She is going out’ early upon a shopping ex- 
pedition.”’ 


“I will have a carriage placed at her service. 


‘\ hile Miss Pelham occupies herself in shopping | 


I will consult 


with my secretary and members of 
the council. 


My :delay in arriving here has 


caused certain complications, I understand, to | 


which I must devote my immediate attention. 
Duty before pleasure must be the motto of a 
government ofiicer, Mr. Pelham.” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” said the banker. 
desire to call upon a correspondent here, and to 
attend my daughter, so my time will be fully 
occupied.” 

sah beg you to make yourself ae at home,” 
remarked Lord hmere, 21 ‘ising “It shall 
be my study to make youand Miss !’el! 
fortable and happy. 
many dangers together, and, "although I have 
never addressed one word of love to your 


ect 


Strat 


r-in-law to a | 


1am Come | 
We have passed through | 


daughter, my desire to make her my wife has 
increased and strengthened into the dominant 
purpose of my life. Her bravery, sweetness, 
delicacy, and perfect refinement and good-breed- 
ing, under circumstances caleulated to try a soul 
tothe utmost, have deepened my love and ad- 
miration for her. Iassure you, Mr. Pelham, it 
would be the happiest day of my existence— 
that on which I should make Miss Pelham Lady 
Strathmere, and install her mistress of this 
palace.” 

The banker’s face flushed with pride and plea- 
sure. 

“It would be the happiest day of my life, 
also,” he acknowledged. <‘‘'I'o see my dauggter 
preside over this provincial court would gratify 
me beyond measure. I am sure that Gerda likes 
you, baron—this much I may say with propriety. 
How much she likes you,” he added, with a 
stile, ‘* you must find out for yourself.” 

A shadow flitted across the dark face of the 
governor. 

“JT do not wish to risk rejection by speaking 
too soon,” he said, moodily, walking towards the 
| window. ‘“ Miss Pelham possesses extraordi- 
|nary beauty, and eannot be insensible to the 
| fact. She is a queen among women, and fit to 
| occupy a royal throne. How she can waste her 
| affections upon a convict surpasses my compre- 
hension.” 
| © But, my dear Baron,” 





interrupted Mr. Pel- 


»| ham, eagerly, “her fancy for your unfortunate 


cousin isa matter of the past. When he be- 
| came @ convict, her affection for him at once 
ceased— 

“If I thought that,” said Lo 
«T would risk eve rything and pr 

day.” 

“Itis so,” asserted the banker, confidently. 
“Tt must be so. My daughter has,been well 
brought up--as well as any young woman in 
England. It would not be proper for her to love 
a convict, and my daughter is not one to do any- 
thing improper.” 

“Chandos is confoundedly handsome,” 
tered Lord Strathmere, uneasily. 
very well upon our small-boat voyages. <A ro- 
mantic girl might easily make him out a hero. 
He had been a yachtsman, you know, 
knowing best what to do, naturally took the 
| lead. He did all the work, and was head and 
| front of affairs, besides saving us from the con- 
victs, and all that sert of thing, so that she is 
likely to idealise him. 
hard.” 

“It cannot survive the loss of respect,” de- 
clared Mr. Pelham. “ Gerda is grateful to Chan- 
dos for saving her life, and soam I; but, I as- 
sure you, Baron, she appreciates the distance 
between them, the awful pit he has di¢ged with 
his own hands. Sheis an heiress, the daughter 
of an honourable man: he is a convict for life, 
his uncle’s murderer. Even if she loved him 
still, she must know that her love is hopeless 
| and worse than hopeless.” 
| ©Yes, itis hopeless. He will live aud die a 
‘convict !” 

“Knowing that under any circumtsances she 
could never marry him,” said Mr. Pelham, “she 
must soon forget him. She loves me as I love 

She will desire to please me. Need I say 
it all my parental influence will be exerted in 
your favour? I can safely promise that. Gerda 
will accept your offer whenever made.” 

«Yet 1 must not betoo precipitate,” said Lord 
Strathmere, thoughtfully. “it is better to be 
| too cautious than not enough so. 
dos is disposed of, removed for ever from all 
possibility of seeing her again; when she has 
| had time to see what her position would be as 
my wife; when she shall have become infected 
with the gaieties of Sidney life and recovered 
| entirely from her Jate adventures, I will speak, 

but not till then. Patience must be my motto. 
I always succeed in my undertakings: I shall 
not fail in this!” 
| © Ofthat Iam sure!” said the banker warmly. 
| Remember that I appreciate the honour of 
your proposed alliance, and that Gerda will 
always heed my wishes with regard to her 
| future settlement.” 
The two gentlemen shook hands. 
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A girl’s first fancy dies | 








“ What is to become of Chandos ?” asked Mr. 
Pelham, after a « Will his recent 
meritorious ¢ weer +t weigh in his favour?’ 

The baron shook his head. 

“T fear not,” he answered. ‘He was sen- 
tenced for life, you know. Nothing he ean co 
can mitigate his punishment. He will have to 
share the lot of all convicts. I have promised 


brief pause. 











Mi Iham to do all I can in his behalf, but 
you | must realise my painful position, being his 
relative. I cannot prove I ul to my ce mvictions 
of duty. I fear that the law must take its 
course.” 

Mr. Pelham expressed his regret, but ap- 
proved his lordship’s Spartan adherence to 


duty. 








After little further conversation, the two 
gentlemen separated, Mr. Pelham going to his 
daughter's room and the governor proceeding to 
his council-chamber, 

An hour Jater, a carriage, drawn by tio 


horses, and attended by coachman and footmen 
in livery, drew up the state entrance of the 
palace, and Miss Pelham and her father de- 
scended and entered it. 

They were driven directly to George Street, 
the principal thoroughfare ‘ the town, where 
the best shops, hotels, banks, and the post-oilice 


are located. 
It presented a scene at this hour of the 
morning, with crowds of pedestrians, and 


public and private vehicies, and seemed a small 
London. 

The 9 proved excellent, and Miss Pelham 
had no <7 iculty in procuring a necessary outtit 


suited to her present requirements. 




















A bonnet, a handsome shawl, furs and ¢ gloves 
were brought into immediate use. After visi 
ing a dressmaker and giving her orders, the 
young Jady resigned h li to the guidance 
of her father, whose money, fortunat ly, had 
been upon his person at the moment of escape 
from the “Clytemnestra,” and who was thus 
ible to meet the Roseieide made upon him. 

In his turn, Me. P visited tradespeople, 
who supplied his requirement r promised to 
do so with brief dk iy. 

“Back to Gove rnment House,’ he com- 
manded, upon re-entering the carriage. “ But 
return by a route that will give us sone idea of 


the town.” 
The ea 
Brickfield 


Elizabeth, an 


George Street 
Park Sireet to 
in the pleasant shadow 


rriage proceeded along 
Hill, crossing 


i keeping 








to 


ito Macquarie Strect, they passed 
f Parliament and several club 
entered the Government House 


houses, a 


grounds. 
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PROVERBS FROM THE TALMUD. 


Tux ass complains of the cold even in July. 

A single light answers as well fora hu rdred 
men as for one. 

Teach thy tongue to say, “ I do not know.” 

Thy friend ray a friend, and thy friend’s friez 
has a friend: be discreet. 

Deal with those who are fort 

he doctor who preserib Ss g 
a worthless prescripticn. 


id 


inate. 
ratuitously gives 











If a word spoken in its time is worth one 
piece of money, silence in its time is worth 
two. 

The wine belongs to the master, but the 
waiter receives the thanks. 

The soldiers fight, and the kings are heroes. 

Make but one sale and thou art called a mer- 


chant. 

If the fox is king bow before him. 

The rivalry of scholars advances 

The world is say oa by the breath of 
children. 

Even to rebuild the Temple, 
not be closed. 

Blessed is the son who has studied with his 
father, and blessed the father who has instructed 
his son. 


scle nce. 
school- 


the schools must 
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Men should be careful lest they cause women 
to weep. 

In cases of charity, where both men and 
women claim relief, the latter should be first 
assisted. 

If there should not be enough for both, the 
men should cheerfully relinquish their claims. 








CARDINAL MANNING. 
PB atx 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD, in his brilliant, fascina- 





ting, andmost significant novel “ Lothair ”’ is un- 
derstood to have presented under the slight | 
Gisguise of the name of Cardinal Grandison what | 
may be accepted as an admirable portraiture of 
“ardinal Manning. It belongs to our subject also | 
io say that while “Lothair” is vivacious and | 
startling in its views of contemporary men and | 
contemporary society, while it is most interesting 
as a work of fiction and ful! of graceful Byronic | 
touches such as only a wan of the author's 
lofty genius could render, it is also most sig- 
nificant as a delineation—one could ‘almost say 
exposure—of the artifices and tactics employed 
by Roman ecclesiastics in winning over “ swell” 
onverts to their communion. It is a remark- 
ble hook. | 

We will take the description of the Cardinal | 
in his study at Hexham House. | 

“It was a library of moderate dimensions, and | 
vetits well-filled shelves contained allthe weapons 
cf learning and controversy which the deepest | 
and most active of ecclesiastical champions could 
It was unlike modern libraries, for it 
was one in which folios greatly predominated ; 
and they stood in solemn and sometimes magni- 
ficent array, for they bore, many of them, on 
their ancient though costly bindings the proofs 
that they had belonged to many a prince and 
even sovereign of the Church. Over the 
mantelpiece hung a portrait of his Holiness 
Pius the Ninth, and on the table, in the midst 
of many papers, was an ivory crucifix. 

“The master of the library had arisen from 
his seat when the chief secretary entered, and 
was receiving an obeisance. Above the middle 
height, his stature seemed magnified by the at- 
tenuation of his form. It seemed that the soul 
never had so frail and fragile a tenement. He 
was dressed in a dark cassock with a red border, 
and wore scarlet stockings; andover his cassock 
a purple tippet, and on his breast a small 
golden cross. His countenance was naturally 
of an extreme pallor, though at this moment 
slightly flushed with the animation of a deeply 
interesting conference. His cheeks were 
hollow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into 
his clear and noble brow, but they flashed with 
irresistible penetration. Such was Cardinal 
Grandison.” 

Henry Edward Manning was born July 15, 
1808, at Totteridge, a village of Hertfordshire, 
on the confines of Middlesex. His father was a 
merchant in London, a Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a Member of Parliament for 
Evesham and subsequently for Penrhyn. Young 
Manning received his school education at Har- 
row, and afterwards entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, taking his Bachelor’s degree in first- 
class classical honours in 1830. Subsequently 
he was elected to a Fellowship at Merton Col- 
lege. He took Holy Orders in the English 
Church, and was soon appointed one of the 
Select. Preachers of the University. The Select 
Preachers, it may be mentioned, are ten in 
number, and have, by nomination of the Uni- 
versity, the occupancy of the University Pulpit : 


require. 


the office is tenable for two years, and no ap- | 


pointment can be repeated until after the in- 
terval of a year. 

In 1834 he was appointed Rector of Laving- 
ton with Graffham, in the county of Sussex, the 
value of the united benifices being estimated by 
the Clergy List at alittle over £400a year, with 
a population of seven to eight hundred persons. 
Here he remained till 1840, when he was pro- 
moted as Archdeacon of Chichester. About this 
time Julius Hare, himself a liberal, or, as we 
say,a Bread Churchman, the friend and bio- 





| nion— nevertheless admits within the 


grapher of Sterling, thus expressed himself, in 
a letter to his brother, concerning Mr. Manning. 
“Qur new bishop has just been bestowing a 
great blessing on the diocese, by appointing 
Manning Archdeacon of Chichester. There is 
nothing in the world I have longed soanxiously 
for as to have him for my colleague, counsellor, 
and helper, and there is hardly anything that 
could have given me so much delight. It is 
about the most perfect appointment that ever 
was made; but since my own beloved bishop’s 
death I had scarcely dared hope for it. Ster- 
ling knows him, and knows how much practical 
wisdom he has. He is holy, zealous, devoted, 
compe. and to me almost as affectionate as a 
brother, so that to me heis an especial blessing. 
Manning isa truly wise and holy man, self- 
sacrificing, mild, and loving.” We may well 
accept this character as in large measure accu- 
rate. Personal elevation of character, re- 
ligious excellence, is not, taking the facts of 
daily life, necessarily bound up with one pre- 


'seribed system of belief, one cut and dried 


creed. ‘To an observant man this is one 
of the most patent facts of daily life. 
Nay, Cardinal Manning, who, of course, up- 
holds the exclusive theory about the Church, 
meaning the Roman or Latin commu- 
actual 
spiritual circle men of catholic religiousness 


| though perhaps (owing to what he considers 


ignorance in the intellect) of defective or even 
erroneous and “heretical” creed. The curious 
reader will find several passages on this matter 
in “ England and Christendom,” by Dr. Manning. 
Practically, he would here seem to be wider 
| than a few of our narrow sectarian popular 
| teachers; a curious circumstance, truly, and 
worth noting. At this period Mr. Manning was 
a High Churchman, and his views were in course 
of that development, to which he was honestly 
and logically obedient. 

Between 1840 and 1848 Archdeacon Manning 
published four volumes of sermons which at- 
tracted much attention, and are still sought 
after. His sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford were printed in 1844, 1848, 1850. 
It is not necessary to enter at length into the 
Tractarian Movement, the parent of the present 
Ritualism. Those interested will find valuable 
and authoritative details in Dr. Newman’s 
| deeply interesting biography, the ‘ Apologia pro 
| Vita Sua.’ Rose, Hurrell, Froude, Pusey, and 
| particularly Keble and John H. Newman were 
| the founders of the movement, or as some of them 
would prefer to say, the Revivers, of a Roman 
Catholic system—such essentially it is, if it is 
anything—within a Church which as matter of 
history broke with Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ritualism is wholly devoid of an historical 
basis. This the keener logicians—one is tempted 
to say the more single-minded—felt, and they 
left the Anglican Church accordingly. 

Archdeacon Manning was associated with the 
movement indirectly only. But the main views 
it published were long his own. ‘ While I was 
in the Church of England,” he says, ‘‘ I honoured 
| the Church of England, and remained loyal to 
| her. Inever once said a ‘Hail Mary until I 
| had gone before a notary-public and resigned 

my position in the Church of England. I did 
| this in the City, and then I crossed Blackfriars 
| Bridge to St. George’s, Southwark, and said my 
| first ‘Hail Mary.’” His secession was immedi- 
| ately brought about, however, by the decision of 
| the Privy Council in the Gorham affair, which 
decision left the dogma about “ Baptismal Re- 
generation” an open one in the English Church. 
He was received into the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion in April, 1851, was confirmed by the 

late Cardinal Wiseman, on the 18th of that 
| month, and was, after passing the intermediate 
grades, ordained Priest June 15,1851. In the 
; autumn of that year he entered the Academia 
Ecclesiastica in Rome, and remained there till 
1854, engaged in studies, but visiting his native 
country every summer. 

On the termination of his residence in Rome, 
Dr. Manning entered on his work in England. 
He was, after three years hard preliminary 
work, appoined Superior of the Congregation of 














the Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, in 1857, 
and continued there till April, 1865. While re- 
siding among the Oblates, he was a frequent 
preacher in the Roman Church (St. Mary of the 
Angels), Westbourne Grove, Bayswater. 

Dr. Manning was consecrated second Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, in succes- 
sion to the late Dr. Wiseman, on June 8, 1865. 
The ambassadors of the Catholic Powers and 
the representatives of the leading Catholic 
families in England attended the imposing cere- 
mony. In 1869-1870 he attended the Vatican 
Council, and, both by his speeches and his writ- 
ings, contributed powerfully to the decree 
which ascrtbed Infallibility to the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

In 1875 he was raised to the dignity of Car- 
dinal. 

Cardinal Manning’s name is constantly before 
the public, and, notwithstanding his age, his 
activity, physical and mental, is enormous. He 
is a voluminous author. His “ England and 
Christendom”’ is an excellent ecclesiastical mani- 
festo—for such it becomes in effect—being lucid 
as well as eloquent. To-the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ” he has beena frequent contributor. He 
is constantly engaged in pulpit duty. Nor less 
is he active in various forms of social benevolence 
and philanthropy.. The Roman Church—except 
perhaps in certain directions by Jews and by 
Quakers—is unrivalled in its practical, direct, 
ready charity: we do not mean in the amount 
expended on committees or on societies, but in 
hard cash and the timely food which—without 
infinite circumlocution or endless beating about 
the bush—it readily bestows in worthy imitation 
of the exalted Founder of Christianity. They 
who are remote from the creed and the 
philosophy of Rome, have yet a great deal to learn 
from her in this noble and eminently philan- 
thropic matter. 

For ten years the Cardinal has been a total ab- 
stainer. He has aided by his influence, and by 
his testimony, and by the eloquent testimony of 
his example, to rescue the people from the great 
and too prevalent evil of drinking. On Whit 
Monday, 1877, a great demonstration of the 
Roman Catholic Abstinence League was held in 
the London streets. This teetotal procession, 
consisting largely of the Irish population, was 
nearly a mile long. It met on the Thames Em- 
bankment, and proceeded to the site of the 
New Roman Catholic Cathedral. The move- 
ment, we learn, is prospering exceedingly, and 
well it deserves to prosper. 

We might with perfect ease fill an entire 
number of this publication with an account and 
a speculation touching Romanism in England, 
and in Europe, its aims and its possibilities. To 
do so is hardly necessary, except in a very 
general way; and this the more, since able 
writers have at large and with competent learn- 
ing, careful judgment, and liberal thought 
treated this recondite subject. It is only stat- 
ing an apparent fact of our times to say that 
Roman Catholicism, while no doubt it has its 
religious side and its ecclesiastical side, has also 
a political side, and almost seems as if it would 
assume the dimensions of a vast political organi- 
sation. What is popularly known as Ultra- 
montanism is the latest product or manifesta- 
tion of this political activity. The States of 
the World in temporal as in religious affairs are 
to be reduced to the obedience of the Pope: 
such is the extreme menace held by the Ultra- 
montanes. In a word, it establishes a Theocracy, 
and, in doing so, subverts the fundamentals of 
civil and mental freedom. Nay, our ancestors 
under Medieval Romanism, were certainly not 
threatened with such exorbitant pretensions; 
andthe papal pretensions, such as they were, were 
often resisted even by Catholic sovereigns and 
statesmen. 

In England this is perhaps a reaction against 
the too prevalent spirit of lawlessness—of Red 
Republicanism mingled as that too often is with 
Atheism. It is not difficult to see that when the 
Scottish Church follows the fate of the Irish, 
and when the Ritualists and Liberationists have 
wrought their sweet will on the English Church 
as a Protestant institution; the people who will 
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really inherit the spoils, who have the finest | 
organisation, the most complete power of | 
mancuvre, and the best method of carrying out | 
their schemes—will be the Roman Church. 
Possibly Romanism and a disorganised Demo- 
cracy would be found facing each other. Of | 
course we don’t claim to be prophets, but the | 
signs of the times are before us, and we have | 
ventured on our reading of them. For Europe | 
generally both Mr. Gladstene and Lord Beacons- 
field have indicated that atime of trouble is 
preparing. Ultramontanism, in any case, will 
bea mighty element in the struggle. As for 
Romanism, if it has these aspects which most 
distinctly are to be regretted, they are the 
natural outcome of its exclusive theories; still 
Romanism contains withal much excellence, and 
hundreds of devoted men of whom as chief we 
might perhaps indicate the eminent subject of 
fur sketch. But Cardinal Manning is more 
Roman than the Romans. 1. a. 








THE CHALLENGE. 
——-— - > — — 


«Now, for goodness’ sake, miss, do behave 
yourself,” said my governess, “and don’t play 
any of your pranks: Remember, this Honourable 

fark Wilton is the son of a lord.” 

* What do I care for the son of a lord, or for 
a lord himself, for that matter ?” 

They all said that I was a born romp, when 
I was in disgrace. I had excellent health, high 
animal spirits, and was fond of fun; and at thir- 
teen, when they told me I ought to have been 
thinking of being a young lady, I was still devoted 
to climbing trees. 

My father was a banker, and often brought 
home with him travellers: for we lived in the 
country. What led tothe lecture of my governess 
was the expected arrival of a young man whom 
my father had telegraphed he was going to bring 
down with him, to stay for a day or two. 

The young Oxonian came, a handsome man, 
but reserved. 

«A stuck-up swell,” I pronounced him. 

Perhaps my vanity had something to do with 
this. For while, generally, our visitors always 
noticed me, more or less, the Hon. Mark Wilton 
rather ignored my presence. Except for a patro- 
nising word or two he had nothing to say to 
me. 

“T’ll be even with him,” I vowed; and the 
opportunity presented itself. 

There was snow on the ground. I was dressed 
for my usual morning walk, when my dignified 
gentleman appeared at the hall door. He looked 
up at the frosty sky, apparently hesitating 
whether to go out or not. 

« What a muff!” I thought. “ Afraid of a little 
cold.” 

‘This was my chance. 

« Don’t you want to play snow-ball ?” I cried, 
saucily, emphasising the last word, and hastily 
making a snow-ball, [ let fly, full at his face. 

The missive went straight to the mark, and 
for the moment he was blinded. I broke into 











peals of derisive laughter. Lut my triumph 
was short-lived. 

“Oh, yes,” he cried, darting after me, catch- 
ing me, holding me down by a snow-bank, and 
rubbing my face with snow till the tears came 
into my eyes, laughing all the time. 

Angry asI was I could not help liking his 
masterful way. “He is not sucha muff after 
all,” I said to myself. 

Just then my governess came up. 

“What ever have you been doing?” she 
vied. ‘Oh, sir—my lord, I mean—pray for- 
give her, she is incorrigible.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” he said, 
courteously. ‘‘ Miss challenged me to a snow- 
balling, and I don’t know which of us has had 
the best of it,’ and he looked at me and 
laughed. 

But his 

I was packe 
school, where I remained till 1 was eighteen. 
«« ¥t’s too bad,” I said to my governess. 


chivalry was of no avail. 


1 off to a fashionable boarding 


He 
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was a real good feller, after all; and if he had 
stayed, we'd had lots of fun together. Plnever 
forgive you, you old tell-tale.” 

And I made mouths at her. 

“Take her on the Continent,” said my father, 
sareastically, “andtry that. Girls that go there 
mnerally come back too much of the fine lady. 
In her ease it might strike the average.” 

After an extensive tour we found ourselves a 
Heidelberg, on the eve of a magnificent ball, 
which was to commemorate the birthday of the 
Grand Duchess. It was then, for the first time 
that I became conscious that I was beautiful. 
Up to this point, strange to say, I had never 
thought of the matter at all. I was to weara 
dress of fleecy white tulle, with sprays of natural 
ivy trailing over it, the veins delicately traced 
in gold. It was on seeing myself in the 
mirror, thus attired, that I felt 1 was beautiful. 

I beheld a merry, light-hearted face, with 
laughing eyes, framed in masses of golden 
chestnut hair; a form graceful and willowy ; ex- 
quisitely moulded arms, hands that might have 
satistied even Madame De Sevigne. I was ad- 
miring all this when peals of laughter from my 
cousins recalled me to myself. How furiously 
I blushed. 

I could not complain of want of attention 
that night. But of all the persons in® that gay 
assemblage, the one who most claimed my at- 
tention was a little old man, in spectacles and 
an undeniable wig. I suppose it was because 
he watched me sointently that I noticed him. 

“ Pardon me, mam’selle,” he said, aftera few 
conventional words, “but I am an artist, 
Guido Erdmann. I have fame, and you have, 
perhaps, heard of me.” And he bowed low. 
After that, he called, and we saw him often. 
Finally, he said, one day, half addressing my 
mother, half myself : 

“Iam painting a new picture, but I searched 
in vain for a face for my chief figure, till I saw 
mademoiselle at the ball. Do I be soliciting too 
much—pardon—to ask her to sit to me?” 

It was a small favour, and easily granted. The 
picture was to be called “The Artist’s Re- 
turn.” 

I took, from the first, a strange interest in 
one half of the picture. Day by day it grew 
into the likeness of a handsome, dark-eyed man, 
with a half look of melancholy in his face that 
fascinated me. 

“Who is my husband?” I asked, one morn- 
ing, “for I suppose the lady, who is being made 
to resemble me, is waiting for her husband.” 

‘He is an old friend, Miss Craven, who is 
kind enough to sit for me. But he can’t be 
your husband, for he has a wife, though I have 
never seen her.” 

“Oh! if he is married,” I cried, with a touch 
of my old sauciness, “he doesn’t interest me. 
What is his name ?” 

“ Waldman.” 

There the conversation ceased, for somehow 
Herr Erdmann did not seem disposed to talk ; 
he appeared rather cross this morning. 

But I could not help thinking of the original 
of the portrait. 

Ferhaps he was not happily married. 

If so, that accounted tor the look of melan- 
choly in his face; and I fell into a reverie, and 
pictured myself really welcoming him home; 
and all at onee I felt myself blushing. 

A few days after I entered the studio a little 
before my time, my watch, as I afterwards found, 
having deceived me. 

A gentleman stood looking at my portrait. 
He started at seeing me, and then said, with a 
pleasant smile, in German : 

“You ought to recognise me, Miss Craven ; 
we have been looking at each other long 
enough.” 

And he pointed to the picture. 

His face was the original of 
haunted me continually. 

“Of course you are Mr. Waldman,” I said, 
frankly, answering him in German. 

He bowed. 

“ Our friend, Herr Erdmann, has caught your 
expression wonderfully,” he said. “It isa great 
success.” 
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I found my acquaintance a charming talker, 
and the time slipped by, unconsciously, till the 
artist came in. Mr. Waldman and I often met, 
after this, at the studio, and grew to be fast 
friends. The fact that he was married made 
me more unconstrained than I should have 
been otherwise. I never met him in society, 
however, and I spoke of this one day to Herr 
Erdmann. 

“ He is not fond of society,” guffly replied the 
artist. ‘ What sensible man is ?” 

One day as Mr. Waldman and I were 
Herr Erdmann having gone downstairs to see a 
patron, my companion said : 

“Would you think it absurd, Miss Craven, 
for a man to buy his own picture ?” 

“ That depends,” I said; and looking a 
up at him,I added, “ Wouldn’t it be 
vain ?”” 

“Perhaps it would,” he replied, after a 
ment’s hesitation. ‘“ But suppose the p 
reminded him of some of the happiest day: 
his life. Was, in fact, something more than h 
own likeness.” 

“That would make a difference. 
not quite understand you.” 

“ Don’t you? I will tell you then, sometime,” 
and there the conversation dropped. 

A few days after this he came into the 
studio quite briskly, and plainly in some ex- 
citement. 

“IT was at Baden yesterday,” he said. 
old friend of yours, Miss Craven, was there, and 
he wants me to introduce him.” Le looked at 
me keenly as he spoke. 

“An old friend of mine! 
body in Baden.” 

« He knew you, it seems, some six years ago 
Mr. Mark Wilton.” 

I felt myself blushing under his half mi 
chievous glance, for it fashed on me, at once, 
from his manner, that he had heard of my rude, 
tom-boy “ challenge.” 

“T never want to hear his name again,” I 
said, } ettishly. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he replied, and bowed 
profoundly, and was silent. 

At my next sitting, Herr Erdmann told me 
that Mr. Waldman had purchased the picture. 
When [I heard this, I felt a strange uneasiness. 
Of course, this was the portrait of which he had 
spoken so mysteriously. What could he, a 
married man, mean, by saying that the paint- 
ing reminded him of the happiest days of his 
life? Ifelt hot and cold, by turns; and was 
very angry. 

From that morning I avoided Mr. Waldman 
as much as possible, and when I met him was 
cold and reserved. Fortunately the sittings were 
now over. This wasa relief tome. Yet, curi- 
ous to say, when day by day passed, and I no 
longer even saw Mr. Waldman, I began to feel 
listless, and as if something had gone out of my 
life. 

One evening a party was made up to go to the 
castle by moonlight. We sang merry songs, 
told thrilling ghost stories, and danced. Then, 
when all other amusements failed, someone pro- 
posed a game of hide and seek. 

In the play I got separated from the rest, lost 
my way, became entangled in a ruinous corridos, 
stumbled, and fell down what seemed to me a 
bottomless abyss. I retained my consciousness 
throughout, however. I knew that I was lying 
on the hard, damp ground,and that the stars 
were shining over my head; but everything else 
was darkness. For awhile I heard no answer to 
my screams for help. But at last I distin- 
guished steps hurrying towards me. In a 
moment more Mr. Waldman stood over me, not 
less surprised than myself. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. 
here? Are you hurt?” 

I tried to rise, and then had to confess that 
my ankle, I feared, was sprained, for I could not 
stand. He made no answer, but lifting me in 
his arms, carried me up the steps down which I 
had fallen. As soon as possible, I disengaged 
myself from his clasp, and 


stammered some- 
thing about my friends, and asked, ‘ would he 
go for them ?” 
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did not move. 
mewhat ste rn; ’ 
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Yes! I will 
never you 
us to get rid or nu 
to make you treat me so 
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my 
ryous than hurt, 
», [ shall 


time 
oking 
folded on his 
go—pr ly. Bat first, as I 
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ll me what I have 


coldly lately, and 


see 


to-ni 
| hesitat 
aft rv all. 

‘B ‘ 
like t you said about 

**] did not mean to offend, 

I flashed up hotly at this. 
to address me in such tones ? 

“Would you care to hay our ¥ 
speech ?” I said, with austere dignity. 

“My wife! Who told you 
have none.” 

* Herr Erdmann told me,” 
ing 
ment. Why did my foolish heart give sucha 
bor I l of 
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traying 
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coftly. 
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ife hear that 


I answered, draw- 


joy ? 
old scamp,” he said. 

und tried to walk; I was afraid of be- 
myself. He put his arm about my 
Waist, in a strange, masterful manner. 

* You 9 not; you will faint, if you per- 
sist,” he said. ‘ Miss Craven, Kate, don’t 
know I love Se and that you are the only wife 
I want ?” 

He spoke in English, and for the first time 
since our acquaintance ; and he spoke it, accent 
and idiom, even more correctly than German. 
I looked at him with a start. For suddenly 
seemed something strangely familiar in 
his face. He began to laugh, pleasantly, almost 
mischievously ; perhaps the more so, because I 
made no effort to escape from his encircling 
arm. 

* You are not,’ I 
you cannot be——” 

“ Who?” 

“The Honourable Mark Wilton.” 

“No. And very lucky for me, as you never 
wished to see him again. Iam Lord Waldman. 
Mark Wilton ceased to be when I inherited the 
title, five years ago.” 

« But I thought you ag an Aus trian,” try- 
ing now to escape. “A Mr. Waldman.” 

“T never said Iwas an Austria 
Waldman. Somehow you fell into that error, 
and my speaking German, perhaps, assisted it. 
To that extent I am to blame.” 

* But you said Mr. Wilton was in Baden.” 

“So he was, for I was there. Don’t you see 
I was Mr. Wilton, and am now Lord Waldman ? 
Must I be thrown over on that account ?”’ 

His face was dangerously near to mine. 
stooped down, and in his masterful way, 
his answer by a kiss. 

“You do not say no,” he 
will n t pe rsist “ 
‘swells,’ I know of 
you to tolerate me.” 

And he laughed 
offence. 

We 


on 


there 


said, catching my breath, 


took 
whispered, 
your saying yes; you hate 
old, and it will take time for 
gaily 


that 
iding 
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lightful we 


were m< season, and went 


off a de tour to the Hebri- 
des. 
“When did you begin to love me ?” 
my husband, with that 
lovers like to 
honeymoon, 
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into his dark e yes. 
“It was, I be gin to believe now, long before. 
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that day, w ay you chi hall: need 
at snow-ball ? 
», spirited girl the saucy minx will grow up 


ture you air 8 
me to a match 
a fing 
to be 

*« Saucy ad!’ 

‘Saucy mit he repeated, coolly. 
Isaw your face, on Herr Erdmann’s 
recognised it at once; what you didn’t do, as to 
me, remember,” he said, teasingly. 

“Oh! you had grown so ugly.” 

“Ugly! What punishment is great enough 
for such a slander P” 

“Forgive me,” I said, and lifted my face, and 
pouted. “You are not ugly to me—or ugly 
at all.” 

“Well,” he said, stooping and kissing me, 
“IT suppose I must—for the sake of,” s ane ily, 
“this second Challenge.” G. E. 


«When 
canvas, I 


A FINE DAY. 


A Fine day is one of those days which happy 

foreet. its memory 
comes over them in desponding days and dark 
and dreary nights, when the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint, and the sun, and the 
stars give not their light ;—it comes as a token 
of the ever-smile which the clouded breast can- 
not always feel beaming above it from it on 
a sign of the power in Him 
in whom alone we live and move, to give at an; 
moment perfect bliss to our thirsting souls ;— 
it comes as an antepast of what eternity shal! 
stormy 
and follow on through shade and sun 
after the light of that countenance whose reflec- 
tions are secn in days of serene and cloudless 
beauty. : 


THE OATH SHE TOOK. 


ail ~—————— 


THE likeness struck her the instant the girl 
entered the room; strvck her so forcibly that 
she did not have a moment’s wondering thought 
of whom it was the face reminded her. 

If the creature had been Madeline Harford’s 
twin sister she could not have borne a closer 
resemblance to the portrait which Mrs. Lyster 
had studied so long on the previous day. 

The fact gave her a feeling of repulsion 
towards the stranger, but she called her common- 
sense to aid, and reminded herself that she was 
engaging Miss Mervyn’s services for an invalid 
cousin away down in Yorkshire; and as her 
relative’s house wasa place she carefully avoided, 
there would be no necessity for her setting eyes 
on the young person again. 

I suppose “ young person” is the proper ap- 
pellation to bestow; for though Miss Mervyn 
certainly looked a lady, as she was, ready and 
willing to accept a position as paid companion, 
she could not possibly claim title to the name, 
according to the creed of Adelaide igeter's 
world. 

At least, Miss Mervyn was fortunate to have 


| a genuinely polite woman to deal with this morn- 


ing. 


She was neither treated to insolent haughti- 


| ness or cold disdain. 


” 


If she had been a “ personage” with more 
quarterings than fingers, and money to support 
them, Mrs. Lyster could not have received her 
with a greater show of friendly courtesy. 

It was only eleven o’clock, and Ade ‘laide sat 
in her dressing-room, in the most charming 
negligé imaginable, sipping her chocolate, and 
she insisted on Miss Mervyn’s joining her while 
they discussed all necessary arrangements. This 


| business did not require much time. 
I said, to } 
fond persistency in which | 


Miss Mervyn had been brought to Adelaide's 
notice by a friend whose word and judgment she 
could trust, and who had known the girl from 
childhood. 

The salary offered was a large one for Eng- 
land. 

Matters were satisfactorily settled, and in less 
than half-an-hour Miss Mervyn departed to pre- 
pare for her journey into the moors of Yorkshire 


| that very evening. 


I often said what | 





3 wife,’ 
in alone. 
vhich 
inno- 


“She is almost prettier than Poyntz’s 
thought Mrs. Lyster, when she was ¢ 
“ Now and then there is a look in her 
makes me think she is artful and false 
cent, as the general expression is. ww I 
wonder if I shall find the same possibilities in 
the fair Madeline when I come to know her 
well.” 

She stopped to langh, but not pleasantly. «TI 
know Poyntz Harford’s wife well,” she added, 
mentally. “It sounds odd enough, but then so 
many things do.” 

Adelaide Lyster was a widow—one of the most 
popular women in London ; well-connected, rich, 
only six-and-twenty ; and if not actu: lly beauti- 
ful, so fascinating that the whole world would 
have sworn she was so. 

She had known Poyntz 
days of her widowhood. 
than three years. 

She methim during her seclusion in Scotland, 
and they glided quickly intoan intimacy 

Poyntz was thirty when she made 
quaintance. 

A man who, from eighteen to twenty-five, had 
seemed as determined to go to destruction 
onlya young Englishman, with anxious relations, 
and a large fortune, ever can. He succeeded in 
alienating his grand relatives, and wasting his 
money. 

But at the last he disappointed the prophets ; 
he did not go utterly to ruin. 

He had always possessed a great talent for 
paintings ; had worked at art even in his wildest 
days. 

He gathered together the paltry sum which 
remained after paying his debts; for, strange 
as it sounds, he actually did that to the last 
farthing, and off he set for Italy 

The very summer Aclelaice ‘Lyster first en- 
countered him he had just returned. 

His new picture had created a sensation, and 
Poyntz found himself, if not famous,- at ail 
events “the town’s talk,” and a pecuniary 
success into the bargain. 

‘The two never met again until the year pre- 
vious to that of which I am writing; but 
Adelaide Lyster had not forgotten those weeks 
in the Trossacs; they had been the charmed 
season of her life; for she had loved the man, 
loved him with the strength and passion which. 
only an impulsive woman “who has never known 
the slightest approach to romance in her girl- 
hood can ever feel or understand. 

At seventeen they had had married her to an 
old man, and she spent the years he lived either 
in the dreariest house and dullest nei¢hbour- 
hood in Wales, or wandering about the Continent 
with him in the vain hope that he might find 
health again. 

So she met Poyntz Harford again. He was 
really famous by this time; petted, courted, 
and made a lion of. 

From the moment Adelaide appeared in the 
gay world, she rose upon the topmost wave of 
favour. Her house was elegant—she perfection. 

Before the season ended she might have mar- 
ried a dozen titles, if the law would have 
permitted, but she loved Poyntz Harford 
still. 

They glided quickly back into the intimacy 
which had been so delightful during their suin- 
mer in Seotland. I will do Poyntz the justice 
to say that Ido not think he mean to tlirt, or 
behave ill, but he did both to a certain extent. 
He ought to have told her the truth, and 
he kept silence, though there was no excuse for 
this. 

He had been for some months engaged to 
Madeline Grant, but her stepfather would not 
hear of the marriage, and there was certain 
money and family “eomplicat ions whereby he 
would have brought trouble to those Madeline 
loved, had he dreamed that she thought of such 
a marriage. 

So the engagement wes kept a pr 
secret. 

Madeline lived in Italy, in the quiet old towa 
of Ravenna, to which her stepfather’s parsimony 
condemned her and her mother. She had not 
beeni n England since her childhood. 

Poyntz loved the girl dearly; loved her so 
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well that he did not even think of the fortune | ness, with an expression of such contentment | 
which would one day be hers. But he was nu shining in his clorious eyes, that he look x posi | 
man and an artist, and Poyntz could no more | tively as if, since they parted, he had st 
resist flirting than he could laughing; and | into some higher I sphere, whose radiant 
during the darkest days of his varied career his | light still beautified his s 
happy faculty of thrusting care aside had They met, and Adelaid 
enabled him to do that ; and smiled, and said, 

Adelaide’s first season in London flew by like | ‘ Wretched creature, what business have you 
a dream, but it ended all too soon, and Poyntz | to look so happy? It is disgraceful, and ought 
Harford had not proposed. He left town unex- | to be punished by law.’ 













Id out her hand, 





















pectedly ; came to bid her a hurried farewell; | Then, as he took her hand w: nly, and spoke 
and she had to let him go. She was a woman, | cordial words of gr eting, she : a 3 Mo i, in a graver 
and could not speak. voice: | 
England turned intoa desert at once. Ade-| “Iwas so glad when Iheard-<so glad! Brat} 
laide set off for a quiet retre: it 3 in Germany, and | you might have let me know—such fricnds:as» I | 
there she spent the rest of the summer. She | thought we were. It was shabby of you. It:is,| 
had given Poyntz her address. She believed | so nice to sce youagain. Bnt oh! but oh! you; 
that he would seek her. | do look so ridiculous ly happy !” and che begam. 
September came, but i of Poyntz’s | to laugl 


arrival, news of his m: reached her;| He laughed, too, led her away into on empty: | 

reached her without warning, as Fate’s most | window-r s, and told her the whole story. | 

terrible blows usually overtake us. Her old re- | After they had talked for some time, and he-had 

lative, Mrs. Forsyth, read the announcement | promised that she amdijhis wife should be lilte 

aloud from an English journal, and commented | sisters, Adclaide saids 

thereon and wondcred; and Adelaide sat and | “Now, ti me to her, I went te see her 

smiled, and answered collectedly, and bore it | portrait. :ow hervalready.’ 

all for the moment: | ave her his arm,and they strayedithrou 
Madeline’s stepfather had died suddenly in ‘coms in searcliof Madeline. They cume 

July. Harford hastened to her at once. ‘They ! i at last. 

were free now ; no harm could come to her be-| She was ted in a tiny boudoir at theend of 

loved mother. ; the suit of saloons, leoking pure cmough to | 
She was just of age, and her fortune in her | realise one’s conception ofthe Madonzas—sweet 

own control. They were married during tke | and sensible enough to fulfil one’s: ideal. of 
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early autumn days. | Ruth. 
Towards Christmas Adelaide Lyster returned And, sea 





ed beside her; Adélaide saw. Grevilke 
vad the pai were-tabcing carnestly. 





to England, madea round of visits at stately | Meredith, 
country seats, and early in February came up | A thrill of struc ic her heaxb like a. flame. 
to London and remained a month. At the be- Vhe man was nu at umprincipled, thou ch. fear 
ginning of April she fled to Paris. people would have. be linwed iby so cameluily nae 
She had heard that Poyntz Harford and his | he shrouded his veil doings; : but \cireumstances 
wife were coming back from Italy; she could | had betrayed his. chagacteramd: life thoroughy 
not tell herself why, but she wanted to be gone | to Mrs. Lyster; and!to seev him sitting beside | 
when they arrived. i that young wife made-hemféel as if ao foretaate 
She had long ceased. to argue with her im- | of vengeamee had already-been granted. 
pulses; she obeyed them blindly. They bade I “You know. Meredith,” said Poyntz, as they 
her go, and she departed. | Pes iched the a ll “He is one of the bask 
May was at ha und, and two days before this ad to be wiid, they saad 
morning on which I began my record Adelaid aifes ys. He travelled witha 
once more came home. we as last winter; is a regular tag 
She had seen noone as yet; had only once ‘ 
been out of doors; and then : | 
lington House, to look at the much-talk: d-of 30 
portrait which Poyntz Harford had painted of | smot but she did not: seenur to hare 
his wife. heard his remar She wa ying 
She made her visit at so early an hour that she “ Good “an . ens! how love ly 
ran no risk of meeting any acquaintance. She] wond:rful as I thought the portrait, you have | 
did not glance at another picture, & she stood for | not a ne her justice.” 
nearly an hour in front cf the likeness of her instant, and. she and Madeline had 
rival ; and it seemed to Adelaide Lyster that the | ¢] nis, and were meeti more like ol | 
last trace of womanly softness, almost of | frien ter a separation, than new acquaint =| 
humanity, was burned out of her soul when she | ances. 
turned away. * Poyntz has told me so much about you that 
She was six-and-twenty years old. Inwardly ; I seem to know you already,” Ma leline said. 
and outwardly her record had shown clear «<{— would never have forgiven him if he had 
enough, but during this hour Adelaide learned | not,” returned Adelaide, “ but he is to have 
that she had been as ignorant in regard to her | nothing to do with our friendship; he is to be 
own nature as the lowest hireling in her house- | an outsider, like the rest of the world.” 
hold could be. More jesting speeches, then she held out her 
She stood before that por trait, and took an oat ham L to Meredith, and as they exchanged ¢reet- 
to be revenged, even if it involved the ruin ot ; their eyes spoke a plainer language—how, 
every creature within the sphere of her in- | px a aps neither could have told, but each un- 
fluence; even if it cost her own soul. derstood: the other, and knew that they were 
She had not known that she meant this. In ies. 
the wildest paroxysm of her delirium, during | larford’s reputation and his wv ife’s fortune 
those dreadful autumn days, she had contem- , of course, at once given them a good posi- | 
plated no such idea; but she meant it-now. She tion in society, in many ways, exception illy so 
would be revenged ! head a handsome house close to Hyde | 
k (where, to Madeline’s delight, Poyntz | 
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News of Mrs. Lyster’s return had already 
spread ; her t able was covered with cards of in- | could have his studio also), every comfort and | 
vitations. | luxury that money can give, and, into the bar- | 

She was going out to-night; going to a| gain, they loved each other dearly; so it was | 
dinner; and from thence to a reception of some | not much wonder that, to look into Madeline’s | 
famous lion-hunter, where she knew she should | eyes, was like locking into dreamland, and tha 
meet Harford and his wife. Poyntz’s face beamed peace and rest. 

At the dinner, people said Mrs. Lyster was Greville Meredith and Adelaide Lyster soon 
gayer, handsomer, and more fascinating than | became the two most intimate friends that hus- | 
ever. ‘They said the same thing at the recep- | band and wife possessed. 
tion. | They all went a great deal into sosicty, an: 

It was late when she entered the Marchio- | Madcline enjoye ‘d her first Iondon season ¥ vitl 
ness’s great saloons, and one of the first persons | the zest with which a girl her age ought to | 
she encovntered was Poyntz Harford ; Poyntz, enjoy it; still, in spite of the rush and exe ite- 
with his handsome face so ennobled by happi- | ment, the four managed frequently to make a 
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Harford had no intention of flirting 
Lyster, yet, bef x weeks had 
gone, the world said he » was i¢hing at 
widow’s feet, though in tr » only on 
terms of bon comavraderie. 

Adelaide told him frankly that he was th 
dearest friend she ever possessed, and that sh 
had learned to love his wiie for his sake. 

Vhere is no man living whose vai 
be flattered by a woman, and Mrs. 
her work with great skill. 

“Tam not airaid now to tell yous 
she said to — once. “It i il 
can laugh; butiLicame nearer 
‘ man I evermet. You axe i 
i liot to rush offiamd.te!l Madeline 4 


iced I should moticare if 3 






























shail make herlaugh 
myself.” 
As the seecom adwameed Adelaid 


less. foyntz fell\into. the hati 
han: aseli, for a few. monzrents t} 
balls where his, wife was:oblig¢ed to ¢ 
straying off to Adelaide’s:house to rest. 

She did not:conceal ftomhim that her life was 
solitaryand | enupty, amd’ that his companion- 
ship was: a great pleasure to hei 

Wherever: Madeline apper wed Greville Mere Ye 
dith.was sure to be pre , and there v 
taim amountof gossip, of ie 7 vague sort whi 
can never ba:traced to its seurce, and no whisper 
of it reached Ma de ‘line or Haaxio ‘d. 

She had liked Greville as her hu 

in the commencem ah, had seon 
him for his own sake. 

A more délightfel companion never ex- 
isted. 

Heappealed to hersyr 
any women, 

told hervof. his -ill-directed! yo 
had. brought-him, so mach misery. 

He. satd that: the firet real: peaze he had 
known im years had been gained by the sicl 
theiz: contont—hers and Harfords; that the 
pieagantest moments he could ever spend were 
these he passed in her house. 

Theseason had gone on almost to the end of 
Jane before there cama.any wakening to Made- 
line. 

No woman ever more innoc ntly walked along 
a dangerous path than she—dangerous because 
she was dealing with a bad, unscrupulous 
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; man. 


Madeline could not have told what roused her 
suddenly to the fact, that, fascinated as she had 
been by Adelaide Ly ab r, she did not really like 
her, any more than she could have told what in- 
explicable change in “Me redith’s manner caused 
her to shrink from him. 

Yet in both cases the fecling was strong, and 
try as she would, she could not overcome it. 

For several days she tvas very sad, wonderin 
if she ought to tell Poyntz cer things whie 
had come to her knowledge; if it would be kind 
or right to disturh his f: ith in his dear friends, 
when she had little beyond her feminine intui- 
tions to support her charze 

Between hard work on a new picture, and the 
toil of society duties, Poyntz was too much oc- 
eupied to notice this trouble { 
Meredith saw it, and believed 
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ute widow bluncered, for she belt 
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vd was called idenly 
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' “race youns re 
inko troubl aad t would r I 
ference on Poyntz’s part { te » setil r 
He would only be obliged to remuin a . fe w days 
and as Madeline suffered terribly, even on the 
shortest sca voyage, her accomp:aying him was 
not to be thoueht of. 


_ He had made her promise, however, not to 











op moping at home , aud she had meant to 
keep he r word. 

The evening < 
to go out, but at 


mind, 


£ his departure she dressed 
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the last moment changed her 
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[A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM. | 


Between regret at this separation from her 
husband, brief as it was to be, and the doleful 
age wapery which had for days oppressed 

, her, she sat down in her pretty boudoir and in- 
dulged in the genuine luxury of a hearty fit of 
crying. 

She was aroused bya step on the threshold, 
looked up, and saw Greville Meredith. 

He was so much at home in the house that he 
was in the habit of entering unannounced, and 
he had done so now. 

He hurried forward, exclaiming : 

“Good heavens! what is the matter ? 
you ill ?” 

She wiped away her tears, and tried to laugh. 

“Only silly,” she answered. “I have been 
wanting to cry for days. Now that I have done 
it I feel better.” 

He was very pale, and his eyes blazed like 
fire. 

It was not once in two years, deep drinker 
though he was, that wine ever affected Mere- 
dith. 


It ha 


Are 


would have been no sign. 

**T went to Mrs. Lonsdale’s he said, “‘and as 
you did not come feared something was wrong, 
and hurried here at once.” 

“T meant to go,” she replied. 
dressed.” 

“It is early yet. Will you let me take you?” 

She shook her head. : 

She was quite composed now, and heartily 
ashamed of herself. 


«You see lam 





d done so to-night, though outwardly, | 
even to the most experienced observer, there | 


« I mean to mope by myself at home, ’’she said. 

“Must I go away ?” he asked. 

“No; you may stop for a little, if you can en- 
dure my stupidity.” 

“You know that every moment I can pass in 
your society is heaven to me !”’ he exclaimed. 

He had never spoken to her like that, and she 
felt both hurt and offended. 

The colour rose in her cheeks, and the tears 
gathered anew in her eyes. 

In his excited state he mistook her emotion. 
He was powerless, also, to exercise the self-con- 
tro] with which he had hitherto guarded every 
word and look. 

“You cannot deceive me,” he hurried on. “I 
know what troubles you. That abominable 
woman has been exercising her wits on Poyntz 
again. Idiot that he is to care for her, when he 
might have had your love.” 


She sat perfectly still and looked at him. It 
seemed to her that she must be dreaming. She 


could not even speak. 

The next she knew, Greville Meredith was on 
his knees before her, pouring out the story of 
| his passionate love. 
| Upto this moment, always when she looks 
| back, it will seem to Madeline Harford that she 
| had been a girl—a child. 
| Even the experience of her great love had not 
| changed that; but this moment, this first pos- 
| sibility of an insult coming into her carefully- 
| guarded life made her a woman. 

She was not frightened. She was not conscious 
of anger. 
| She only felt as if forced into the presence of 








~ i el 
something so foul and unclean that her soul 
must bear a scar for ever. 

«Oh, you coward!” was all she said. 

But her face and her voice-sobered him. He 
sprang to his feet. 

He was not remorseful, only he saw clearly 
that he had lost the hope which had filled his 
evil heart for months. 

“ Good heavens !” he muttered. “I must have 
been mad !” 

«Will you go, or shall I?” said Madeline, 
sternly. 

He left the room without another word. He 
drove directly to Mrs. Lyster’s house. He seldom 
visited her. 

No confidence had passed between them; yet 
| for weeks they had been playing into each 
other’s hands. 

It was reasonably early. She had just finished 
dressing for a ball, when a servant came up to 
say that Mr. Meredith wished to see her. 

She threw an opéra cloak over her shoulders, 
and went down into the library, where he was 
waiting. 

He sat by a table. The light of the chande- 
lier fell full upon his ghastly face. 

«What have you done ?” were her first words. 
“ What is it?” 

«Ruined myself,” he exclaimed, and told his 
' story. 
| She listened, laughed a little when he re- 
| peated what he had said of herself, but did not 
speak, 

Presently she rose, and began walking upand 
down the room, he mechanically watching her. 

Some impatient movement of her arms disar- 
ranged the mantle, and it fell off her shoulders. 
He noticed how thin she had grown within the 
past week. 

She was deathly pale, too, herpallor enhanced 
by the vivid blue tint of her dress. 

After a little she returned, and seated herself 
opposite him. ; ; 

He was a bold man, but he fairly shrank from 
the intolerable light of her eyes, and the strange 
lock in her face. 

But when she spoke her voice sounded calm 
and cold. 

‘I suppose,” she said, “if you had found that 
lady free your highest ambition would have been 
to make her your wife ?” 

“You know it would.” 

«If she were free now—the law, you remem- 
ber, can accomplish that—should you still wish 
it ? Suppose a divorce; suppose it left her 
friendless, disgraced, you would still wish to 
realise your dream ?” 

“TI would give my life——” 

«Ah !” said she, “‘ you do know how to love! 
It is odd you should have come just to-night.” 

She rose again abruptly, and crossed the rocm 
to where an antique cabinet was placed. 

She opened the doors of the cabinet, then he 
heard the peculiar click which a secret drawer 
gives when the spring is touched. 

She came back with a letter in her hand, and 
gave it to him. 

“ Read that,” she said. 

He unfolded the sheet and read half aloud: 
“My Dar ADELAIDE: 

«Another time you send me a companion, 
please take more pains to find out who and what 
she is. Miss Mervyn proves to have a brother 
who isa ticket-of-leave man. He has been hang- 
ing about here for days. Itis a merey I have 
not been robbed or murdered. The girl has 
confessed everything, for I caught him in the 
house, and threatened to have him arrested as 
a burglar.” 

«That is enough,” she said, taking the letter 
from his hand. “I have sent for Miss Mervyn. 
I shall meet her myself to-morrow morning at 
the station.” 

«Tf you are not mad, at least you mean to do 
your best to drive me so!” he exclaimed. * What 
on earth is your young won, or her convict 
brother, to me ?” 

The clock struck eleven. 

“Tecan give youa quarter of an hour still,” 





| said Adelaide. ‘‘ Perhaps in that time I can make 





even your masculine dulness understand that 
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‘both may be of a great deal of consequence in 
your life, Greville Meredith.” 

It was barely twelve o’clock when Adclaide 
Lyster appeared at Lady Adderly’s ball, and 
among the crowd of beautiful women there none 
was gayer or more adn.ired than she. 

Three days passed. 

The time for Poyntz Harford’s return had 
arrived. : 

He had been obliged to goon to Havre, was 
to sail from there to Southampton, and so would 
not reach town until late in the evening. 

Madeline went out to a dinner-party. She 
told her maid that from there she was going to 
a reception. 

Mr. Harford probably would not get home 
before one or two o’clock, and by that time she 
should be back. 

It was not worth while, she said, to mope in 
the house and grow nervous, a resolution of 
which the Frenchwoman highly approved. 

But 1t was not much after ten when Poyntz 
arrived. 

The servants noticed how pale and worn he 
looked, and he admitted having suffered severely 
from sea-sickness. 

He took his wife’s absence as a matter of 
course, received the maid’s voluble explanations 
amiably, asked for his letters, and went up to 
his own room. : 

He had some food sent him there, dressed, 
ordered a cab, and drove away, the servants 
naturally concluding that he had gone to join 
Mrs. Harford at his friend’s house. 

Twenty minutes later he was standing in Mrs. 
Lyster’s boudoir. 

She did not rise to greet him, as his white, 
anguish-stricken face appeared in the doorway. 

She gave him one parting glance, laid her 
jhead down upon the arm of the sofa, her whole 
frame shaking with repressed sobs. 

He closed the door and approached her. 

“Get up!’ he said, sternly. “I have no 
time to waste. 

She raised herself, and turned toward him a 
‘countenance pallid as his own. 

«* You had received the letter before my mes- 
ssenger reached you,” she said. ‘“ Oh, Poyntz, I 
have been nearly mad! Listen. First of all, I 
do not believe it. The word of an angel from 
Heaven should not make me!” 

“ Nor do I,” he answered, “ But I mean to 
goto the bottom of this matter; for if I did 
not, and the vile falsehood ever reached Made- 
line’s ears it would kill her.” 

She put her hands to her eyes and sobbed for 
an instant. 

Wait!” she said. “Don’t be angry; it will 
do me good. I judged you by other men. Iwas 
afraid you might believe; that was the reason I 
begged you to come to me first; to use every 
means to expose the horrible plot against your 
peace, before seeing her. I have not even dared 
to go near her to-day. I feared she might read 
the trouble in my face. I just found out where 
she was going, and sent the man to meet you at 
the station here, so that you might be prepared 
in every way.” 

* The anonymous letter came just before your 
poune* got to Havre,” Hariord continued. 


«Poyntz, Poyntz, you did not doubt her for 
an instant ?” 

“No,” he answered. “I would not believe 
the testimony of my own eyes. Now are you 
satisfied ?” 

He turned and walked up and down the 
room. 

She sat watching him, twisting her hands to- 
gether with such force, that the nails made 
deep prints in her palms; but beyond a sudden 
horrible glare, which shot for an instant into 
her eyes, there was no revealing of the fierce 
passion his last words roused in her soul. 

** Now let me see this letter you received,” he 
said, coming back to her. 

She took a folded paper from her dress, and 
handed it to him. 

“ Sit down,” she said. “ You are shaking like 
a leaf.” 

He paid no attention; didnot even hear. He 
stood beside her and read the epistle: 





“You have called Madeline Harford your 
friend ; show it by trying to save her. Before 
her husband’s return the, means of proving her 
guilt will be placed in Harford’s hands. I know 
this, but I am powerless to prevent it; power- 
less to warn her personally. Do it now, unless 
you would have Poyntz Harford a murderer, and 
his wife a nameless outcast.” 

He crushed the page in his hand in silence. 

“T went quite mad,” Adelaide said, ina broken 
voice. “My first thought was to go after 
you myself. Oh, Peyntz, what was written to 
you ?” 

* Tt is in Italian,” he said. ‘Will you under- 
stand ?” 

“No. Translate it to me.” 

He pulled a letter from his pocket and 
read aloud, slowly, rendering the page in 
English : 

“Before you ever saw the woman who is your 
wife she did me the cruellest wrong one woman 
can do another. She stole my husband’s love. 
Her stepfather possessed some knowledge of 
her evil conduct. It was that which made her 
afraid of him. He had told her that, while he 
lived, she should marry, and deceive no honest 
man. 

“My husband had shut me up at the time 
of your marriage; kept me a prisoner while you 
were in Italy. She paid him money. He isin 
England now. I followed. Since you went 
away she meets him each evening at a house in 
Westbourne Park. 

“She is afraid of him, and is trying to buy 
his silence. She cannot raise all the money at 
once which -he demands, for fear of exciting 
your suspicions. He knows I am here. He 
thinks, I believe, that he will take me with 
him when he goes away, and I pretend to be 
satisfied. 

“Tama Roman, and I want my revenge. 
He has told me everything. You are to come 
back on Thursday night. She thinks you can- 
not arrive until two o’clock. At half-past 
eleven she is to go to that place; has promised 
more money. 

“On the left side of the house there is an 
alley. You will find a door unlocked. Do 
not go in at the front entrance. Mount 
two flights of stairs, open a door on the 
right, and you will find yourself in-a square 
passage. See for yourself, and be satisfied. 
Once that you have seen I know that my revenge 
is sure.” 

He paused, and looked at her. 

“It is too dreadful, too real!” she moaned. 
“Oh! Poyntz, what are you to do?” 

“Go to the house at once. I tell you I do not 
believe! I gota special train at Southampton, 
and so reached here early. You received my 
despatch, telling you to be silent, that I would 
come ?” 

« Yes, yes.” 

He looked at the clock. 

“IT must be off,” he said. 

She started from her seat, took a bonnet and 
shawl from a table, and put them on. He stared 
at her in wonder. 

‘In heaven’s name what are you doing ?”” he 
cried. 

“T am going with you,” she answered, 
firmly. 

“You cannot. You shall not. The whole 
thing may be a trick to get money. How do you 
know what I may meet. 

“Tam going,” she repeated. ‘If you do not 
let me go with you I shall follow you. It is use- 
less to talk. You are wasting time.” 

There was a sudden trouble and terror in her 
face. 

He started forward and grasped her hand 
roughly. 

«You know something that you have not told 
me,” he groaned. “Iwillhear. Tell!” 

She fell on her knees before him, crying: 

“ Poyntz, I don’t know what it means; but it 
is not a trick to get money. I went to the house 
to-day. I know all about it. An old woman 
lives there. She has one lodger. There does a 
lady visit him. Poyntz, Poyntz, for heaven’s 
sake don’t look like that!” 





He caught up his hat and hurried toward the 
door. 

She followed. 

“Tam going,” she said. 

Again he turned his white face toward her, 
but now it was set hard and rigid as stone. 

“You had better think a little of yourself,” 
said he. 

“IT don’t care for myself,” she cried. “I care 
only for you and Madeline. I shall tell my sev- 
_— your wife is ill,and I am going to see 

eee" 

«Why should you go?” he asked. 

** Because—because—— Oh! Poyntz, | know 
itis untrue! But if it were not she would be 
all alone in the world, and I must help her.’ 

One low groan broke from his lips, and he 
hurried on. 

Adelaide stopped in the hall to speak to the 
servant, then she hastened on. 

They got into the cab and drove away. 

They had a distance of at least four miles to 
traverse, but they accomplished it almost in 
silence. 

Now and then Adelaide spoke a few comfort- 
ing or hopeful words, and he replied ; then both 
were mute again. 

It was bright moonlight before they reached 
their destination, though, when they set out, the 
moon had been struggling feebly through a mags 
of clouds. 

They could perceive distinctly the desolate 
quarter into which they had entered almost as 
unfamiliar to both as the wilds of South Africa 
would have been. 

Even the cabman was at fault as to the where- 
abouts of the particular street Harford had 
named, and was obliged to ask the direction of 
a policeman. 

Suddenly the cab came to a halt. 

“We will get down here,” said Harford. “You 
can wait for us.” Then he added, in a low 
tone to Adelaide, “I wish you would stop in the 
cab.” 

“TI cannot,” she replied; “I should go 
mad.” 

He helped her to alight without further ex- 
postulation. 

The cab had left them at the end of the 
street. 

They passed on. 

The moonlight struck the front of the houses 
om the side they were walking. Adelaide had 


) taken Harford’s arm. 


Unconsciously he hurried her forward until 
she was almost breathless. 

Suddenly she whispered : 

“ Here it is.” 

A low, brick building, clean and decent enough 
looking. 

They were at the entrance of the alley. 

Harford could distinctly see the door men- 
tioned in the anonymous letter, near the end of 
the house. 

They reached it. 

He pushed it open. 

They stood at the foot of a steep staircase, at 
the head of which was placed an oil lamp, that 
sent forth a feeble glimmer. 

« Let me go first,” Harford whispered. 

She dropped his arm. 

He drew a loaded revolver from his pocket 
and passed on. 

She followed. 

Harford reached the upper landing. 

There was not a soul in sight, not a sound to 
be heard. 

He saw the door at the right hand, moved 
softly forward, and opened it. 

Adelaide was close behind. 

He found himself in the square passage de- 
scribed in the letter. 

As he opened the door he could not teil where 
the light came from. 

In another instant he perceived that they were 
in a closet communicating with a room beyond 
by a glass door, over which hung a curisia. 

The sound of a man’s voice was audible, but 
not the words he was speaking. 

A few steps more, and Poyntz Harford could 
look into the adjoining chamber, for the muslin 
curtain was partially drawn aside. 
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A shaded lamp stood on a table in the centre 
of the room. 

Near the tabl 
sat a lady. 

At her feet a man was kneeling, her hand 
resting on his head. 

The man’s face was turned away, but the 
lady’s was distinctly visible. 

Poyntz Harford saw his wife. 

The instant he stood there sé 
nity. 

Without being aware of wl 
raised his pistol. 
Adelaide uttered a cry. 
The man and woman sprang to their feet and 
reated to the furthe r ¢ nd o f the apartment. 


Che +y will not go,” sf close beside 
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med an eter- 






at he did Harford 












Harford. ‘* Poyntz, look : 

He turned. 

Madeline was standing in the entrance to a 
room, which opened also upon the passage. 





He stared at her ; looked through the window 
again. 

He could stillsee 
were 
uneasily toward them. 

«Am I mad?” groaned Harford. 

‘No, Poyntz, this is!’ and Madeline was 





heand the man 
glancing 


her double ; s 
one ainocher, 
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‘There was a sound of a hs 
Without a word or groan, 
had sunk senseless on the floor. 

Madeline frecd herself from her 
arms and opened the glass-door with a key 
held in her hand. 

“Come in,” she said, and Poyntz followed, 
ul erly stupefied. 

‘The man had flung himself 
«1 his hat over his eyes. 

he woman stood still. 

en when cl 
told that it 
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real Madeline been beside him. 
1 . 1. ; a +s a 
‘he two were dressed ex ly alike. Even 
their hair and ornaments were the same. 
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his departure. 

He will never return to 
nel h r Poy ntz or Madeline 
of the man, since, so fur as they were concerned, 
he amply atoned for his sin. 
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For many weeks Adelaide Lyster lay ill with 
brain-fever. 

She recovered, but she was hopelessly 
insane, and will remain so to the end of her 
days. 

Harford and his wife went back to Italy a 
found themselves a home there ; andin my w ~ 
life I never knew so happy a pair. 

You will think I have told you a strange and 
improbable story. But the strangest part is, 
that I have written down the simple truth, and 
only that. BF. L. B. 





FACETLA. 


- . - _ > 
* SQUIGGLUMS. 


Scnoonmmistress (just beginning a nice, im- 
proving Jesson upon minerals to the juniors): 
“* Now, what are the principal things we get out 
of the earth? 

YournruLn Anauzr, etat 4 (confidently): 
« Worms!” 

Tue Question of the Month—Shall we buy a 
diary ? Yes, Let(t)s. 

A Ligur Suprer.—The Feast of Lanterns. 

—Judy. 





PooR Jor! 
«Wnuar needs this roving imp?” I ery, 
Not loathing him but loving. 
“Invert me,” thus he makes reply,— 
“TI greatly need imp-roving.’ 
A TREASURE. 


Lapy (calling on intimate friend, who is un- 
married, and only has one servant): “Is your 
mistress at home, Sarah ? 

Sarau: “ No, mum. 

Lapy: “Then will you kindly say that I 
called to see if she would come and spend this 


A’ sure she can’t, 
—Judy. 


Saran: “Oh no, mum! 
cause it’s my turn out. 

Last Site for the “ Needle” 
phere. 


—Another Hemis- 


—Judy. 
A RHYME FROM ROME. 


Tur Pope’s name ? 
































‘The easiest way to make money go fast is to 


' clearly the origin of the expression, “I'll lay 
you a sovereign.” 

Nobody knows why the study of old coins 
should be called new-mismatics. 

Despite Dr. Darwin, the Hint is the best 
authority on the “ Origin of Specie.” 

Ifa tradesman give you change for aten 
note in shillings, you wi uld be justified in say- 
ing that you felt pretiy “ bob’’-bish. 

—Funny Poiks. 









THE PROPER THING TO DO. 


«Way, Bill, what’s the matter with you? You 
look down i in the mouth.” 

“ Well, Peter, [daresay if you’d been through 
what I have you’d look bad too.” 

« What’s the matter ?” 

“Well, you kuow Sarah Snivel, don’t you, 
Peter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

*T discarded her last night.” 

“You did! What for?” 


«Well, I'll tell you. She said she wouldn’t 
marry me, and I’d discard any girl thst would 


treat me in that manner !” 


A FIRST-CLASS TELLER. 
Ferguson,” remarked Mr. Puf 
“You ought to siw 


«J SAX, 
the other morning. 
bank.” 

“Start a bank!” yelled Ferguson. “ What 
for ? hdd 

“Oh, because your wife would make a first- 
class teller !” 

Exit Ferguson in deep meditation. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
No! 


Barber: “ Cut your hair for a penny} ? ! 
shaving a pe nny ; cutting thruppence. 
Boy: “Allright. My ’ed ’ll be all the cooler 


—shave it!” —Funny Folks. 
THE RETORT CRUEL. 
(Scene: Cheapside.) 

Brecar (following up City joker): “ Oh, sir, 
I assure you I have eaten nothing for two whole 
days.” 

Crry Joxer: “ Eaten nothing for two whole 
days? ‘Then, my dear sir, you should go and 
see a doctor at once. You must want a toi nic t a 

—Funny Folks. 


A DIFFI 





A DISTINCTION WITH ENCE. 


Tue British Fleet anchors before Consianti- 
nople; the Russian army hankevrs after it. 
—Funny Fo 


POPULAR DANCES. 


Tue bre at Peace Mei 


tings. 


—Funny Folks. 


akdown 


TRIUMPH OF DIPLOMACY. 
Wales’s. 
—Punch. 


To secure seats at the Prince of 


JUMPING TO A CONCLUSION. 


Farmer: “'There’s no road this way, my 
man.” 

Navvy (not quite recov 
night’s conversazione): EF 
got no time to make ’un for yer? 


red from, his last 


ur, 
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then, 


—Punch. 





WHEN 
on his } 


i} 


i tor, two months in arrears 
a , sees his landlady with a vi 
gar-like expression st seat din the front pew 
ean’t be expected that his sermon 
that eloquence which springs only from a mind 
unembarrassed by earthly cares. 


ne- 












FROG DIET. 


He had been telling her about ‘his troubles, 
and how everything seemed against him—rheu- 
matism, the wide world, &e.—when she, like the 
girl she was, broke out: 


] 
A 
4 
t 


“You must be very fond of dieting upon 
frogs, Mr. Paine.” 

“ Frogs?” inquired he. “ Why frogs ?” 

“Oh, because,” replie d the heartless miss, 


‘you are such a wisehan ar)? 
A New Yorx court has decided that a wife 
has a right to ask to ask her husband for a kiss, 





Five light sovereigns are equal to one “ flash” 


| note. 


The fable of the “‘ goose and golden eggs” is | 


-and if he refuses she ¢ 


can hit him in the face, 
and he can have her fined for the blow. 
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CANDOUR. 


A wap, arrested for theft, when taken before 

the magistrate and asked what his cccupation 
, frankly answered : 

Stealing.” 

“Your candour astonishes me,” 
judge. 

“T thought it would,” replied the boy, “see- 
ing how many big ones there are in the same 
business as are ashamed to own it.” 


said the 


AN OBEDIENT (?) SON. 


«“THomas, my son,” said a father to a little 
lad, “ won’t you show the gentleman your last 
composition ?” 

«T don’t want to,” said he. 

“TI wish you would,” responded the father, 
meekly. 

«IT won't,” was-the reply. 
Ido!” 

A sickly, half-approving smile passed over the 
face of the father as he said, in explanation of 
his son’s brusquerie : 

«Tom don’t lack manners generally, but the 
fact is he’s got such a cold that he’s almost an 
idiot.” 

Kind parent ! 

Happy boy! 

PREPARING for Winter Campaign—Purchasing 
war(m) material. E —Fun. 

HIS TEMPER. 


«Ty you are not careful, wife, I shall lose my 
temper.” 

«Well, I shall not help you to find if you 
3. 9? 
ao. 

«You may depend upon me, wife; I give you 
my word.” 

“Thad rather you would sometimes keep it, 
sir.” 


«Tl be hanged if 


WILLING TO OBLIGE ? 


Jovian Host: “ Good-night, old man. You'll 
tJ 
be round in the morning.” 
ArTTenvATED GurEst (who must have his 
joke): ‘ Well, I'll be as round as I can.” 
—Fun. 
MELANCHOLY REFLECTION. 


Tur slucgard is bidden to go to the ant; but, 

alas! how eften he goes to his uncle. —Fun. 
ALBANIAN CHIEFTAINS. 

Tue Life Guards at the Albany Street Bar- 

racks. —Fun. 
TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION. 

Miss Nrnure: “ Yes, the letter is all right, 
Bridget ; but don’t wait any longer. If you go 
down the road you are sure to meet mamma, 
and then you can tell her yourself what your 
mother says.” 

Bripeet: “ Shure, an’ that’s thrue for ye, 
Miss Nellie; but what shall I tell her if I don’t 
meet her ?” —Fun. 





STATISTICS 


PrRoBATE, EtTC., Durres.—Mr. James Barclay 
has obtained a return, which was issued on 

Saturday, as to Probate, Legacy, and Succes- 
sion Duty for the year 1876-7. The probate 
duty paid in the United Kingdom was 
£2,260,176, but after allowing for additional 
duty and the refund of amounts overpaid, the 
sum amounted to £2,184,980. ‘The cases num- 
bered 40,906, and the total estimated value of 
the property was £131,147,880. The legacy 
duty in the United Kingdom amounted to 
£2,846,954 4s. ld., and the succession duty to 
£849,340 5s.1d. The probate, or “ inventory 
duty,” as it is termed, was in England, on pro- 
perty, £107,802,625, in Scotland, £15,972,505, 
and in Ireland, £7,372,250. 

A Montn’s Emigrarion From LIvEeRPoon. 
—The officers at Liverpool have just issued the 
returns of the number of emigrants who left 
Liverpocl last month. During that period 66 
vessels took their departure, having on board 
1,959 persons. Of these 1,197 were English, 15 








Scotch, 247 Irish, 363 foreigners, and 137 whose 


nationalities were not known. Their destina- 
tion and numbers were—1,496 to the United 
States, 280 to British North America, 79 to 
Australia, 76 to South America, 79 to the East 
Indies, 11 to the West Indies, 6 to China, and 
32 to the West Coast of Africa. The figures of 
last month are 150 in excess of the previous 
month, but are below those of January last 
year. 








A “QUIET” CHILD. 





“Come, Harry, put away your toys, 

And take a book or slate instead : 
I’m quite distracted with your noise,” 
The worn and weary mother said. 

** Boys are so troublesome and wild, 
They keep the house in such a whirl, 
I very often wish, my child, 
You were a quiet little girl. 


“Such comfort as I then might take 
With your more gentle, sober ways ; 
What baby-houses we would make, 
Such as I had in my young days. 
We'd take a soap-box, nice and clean, 
Saw out the windows and the doors, 
Partitions put the rooms between, 
And lay nice carpet on the floors. 


«‘ And when our property increased, 
(for at the toy-stores we would stop,) 
We built a larger house—at least— 
We put-another box on top. 
And oh, the tiny baby-clothes ! 
And oh, the cunning steps and 
shelves ! 
They pleased us greatly—I suppose 
Because we made them all ourselves. 


“ But these are tame and foolish things; 
‘ Just fit for girls ! so say the boys, 
Who stuff their pockets full of strings, 

And only live to make a noise, 
Why, I have heard my father say, 

That often, when a man, he went 
Cut in the woods, a mile away, 

And shouted to his heart’s content. 

**Oh! Harry, dear, do have a care; 

You restless monkey ! ’tis no use 
For me to speak. . Now he’s a bear! 

And one, [ fear, will drive me wild. 
Oh, what a comfort he might be, 

If he were not a noisy child !” 


The days passed on; and shadows fell 
O’er many a - reshold once so bright, 

The chiming of a funeral knell, 
Brought sok nes than the 

nicht. 

And she who ence made grievous moan, 
To boyish sports unreconciled, 

Has laid beneath the churchy: wrd-stone, 


th’s embrace, her “ quiet” 











3S deeper 





There is no racket on the stair, 
No sound of any boisterous plays; 
The house is still—he is not there, 
Who with his sunshine filled the 
days. 
The little bed is like a grave, 
Reminding her of loss and pain ; 
Alas! she’d give the world to have 
Her noisy darling back again. J.P. 





GEMS. 


QUARRELS would never last long if the wrong 
were all on one side. 

THOSE who come to you to talk about others 
are the ones who go to others to talk about 
you. 

Tue sight of 
against t that vic 
preached upon it. 

THe chain of love is made of fading flowers, 


a drunkard is a better sermon 
than the best that ever was 








but that of wedlock of gold—lasting as well a3 
beautiful. 

Iy a man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it away from him. An investmens 
in knowledge always pays the best interest. 

Tur first : step toward wealth used to be con- 
sidered the choice of a good wife; but now-a- 
days wealth is the first step toward the choice 
of a wife. 





HOUSEHOLD TREA RES. 





1 “1 


Oraner Wuey.—Boil a pint of fresh milk 
when sufficiently boiled, add to it the expre 
juice of an orange, with a small part of the 
peel, and let stand until it curdles. Strain fo: 
use. 

BaTTtER AND APPLES.—are and core six 
apples, and stew them fora short time with a 
little sugar ; make batter in the usual way, beat 
in the apples, and pour the pudding into a b 
tered pie-dish; the pudding, when proper 
done, should rise up quite light, with the apples 
on the top; to be eaten at table with cold but- 
ter and moist sugar. 

Crtery.—Celery can be kept for a week or 
longer by first rolling it up in ae wn paper, 
then pin it up in a towel and keep it in a dark 
place, and keep as cool as sosait le. Before 
preparing it for the table place it in a pan of 
cold water, and let it remain foran hour. it 
will make it crisp and cold. 

Jevty Caxn Rouus.—Four ecgs, beat whites 
and yolks separately ; one teacupful white sugar, 
one teacupful sifted flour, one teaspoonful 
cream-tartar, one-half teaspoonful da dis- 
solved in a very little hot water; flavour with 
the juice of one lemon; beat all well together ; 
— quarter of an inch thick in a square tin ; 

bake quickly ; then turn botiom side up, spread 
with jelly, and roll up while hot; this receipt 
makes three rolls. 

TURKEY witH OystEers.—Cut up the tr 
very fine, that is, cold roast or boiled tur 
Put a layer of turkey, and one of oyster a 
nately. Season with cream, butter, pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, an onion, and stew crumbs 
of bread and small pieces of butter on the top, 
and bake it. When the oysters are done, scrve 
it. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Surrey Gardens ee ave been ] purchased for 
building purposes by Mess Sutton and udley, 
builders. 

GENUINE Hong: err.—Some men sre honest 
beeause they dare not be otherwise. The man 
who is honest when honesty is the best policy is 
not really an honest man. Honesty is not swerv- 
ing policy, but stable principle. An honest man 
is honest from his soul, nor deigns to stoop to 
meanness, though great results hang on the 
petty fraud. 

Iris said that eyes that are brown or dark- 
coloured are weaker and nm re perme to in- 
jury, from various causes, than grey or blue 
eyes. Light-blue eyes are generally the most 
powerful, and next to those are grey. The 
lighter the pupil the greater and longer con- 
tinued is the degree of tension which the eye 
can § sustain. 











‘He cry is still “Westward ho!’ Brighton 
following its westward development towards 
“the Liverpool of the South,” is going to set 
out a new reach of magnificent sea frentae, in 


continuation of the palatial lines of Hove and 

Vest Brighton. The new town, for such it will 
be, is to he called the Aldrington Estate, and 
it will extend from Clifton-ville far on towards 
Portslade. Special features of the scheme are 
to be fine sweeps of broad roadwa ay, and ele- 
gantly laid out approaches to the beach. 

In the parish church of Virginia Water has 
just been erected, to the memory of the late 
general of the Carlist army, by his wife the 
Countess de Morella, an elaborate memorial 
Gothic tablet, of pure Carrara marble, with 
clustered columns of Vert de Corse marble. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Sersrr Co.—1. Cassell’s Popular Educatoris a very 
excellent work and one well worth your careful study, but 
the same firm’s Technical Educator would a‘ford you a 
vast field of instructive information of another kind, as 
its name implies. Respecting periodicals ‘‘ about busi- 
ness” there are many trade journals — from 
which you might make a selection as well as commercial 
but as you have not definitely stated your re- 
ents we cannot advise you mere particularly. 2. 
ulating expectorant might do some good, but it 
would te comparatively useless to recite the ingredients 
for one. as the personal attention of a medical man is 
adviss)) 


Organs ; 








e 


Very R.—You must look ont for the advertisements or 
write to the secretary for the information you want. 

A Constant Reaper.—In the abserce of particulars 
we carnot advise, but on the face of it it seems that you 
can be held to the tenancy. 

Bricht wishes to grow tall. Gymnastic exercise com- 


bined with reguiar living may develop our c: 
proportions; but seeing that we are inform 0 
witb which ‘‘ Bright ” ought to be familiar that it is im- 
possible to add to one’s stature, the wisest plan is to be 





content with our natural proportions. Short rae are 
frequently more active than tall ones, 2s well as being 
long-lived. 


Piats Brsste.—‘ Why are depilatories dangerous ?” 
Tt is not cousidered advisable to make at least frequent 
use of them, because many contain either lime or orpi- 
ment (snlphide of arsenic) or both. One of the best pre- 
paraticns known to us is formed of a strong solution of 

i » of barium made into a paste with powdered 
1 snd applied immediately. 
. P.—The furniture in the house could be touched by 
the kusvand becanse it is his by marriage, und, we fear, 
yomey, too, but you have not stated t nount of 

t You hed better consult a re ctable solicitor, 
vice to you would be worth much more than his 

















Hruoit.—We regret that we cannot spare the time to 
make research for details respecting the Hermit of Cape 
n 20. 
Scrsc niner.—The marriage is binding—false Christian 
(other matters notwithstandii 
A.’8 poem is not up to the re 
tien in either the pages of this 
her that we are acquainted with. 
construction perceptible. 
rn shonld have patience and trust to time as the 
ver of whiskers and mousts ’ 
n.—We have never met with the novel having 
and Taddy amoung its characters. 
tk varnish: Clear, pale resin, three and a 
; oil of turpentine, one gallon; dissolve, to 
e added one pint Canadian balsam. Carriage 
(ium sandarach, one and a quart pounds ; very 
ilac, three-quarters of a pound sry pale trans- 
sin, half a pound; rectitied t (64 o.p.), three 
; dissolve and add one and a haif pounds Canadian 







2 standard for 
lor those of 
ere are many 






































iorrt D.—“ Valerie” signifies “strong,”’ ‘ Adela,” 
“novle maiden,” “Eva,” “life,” ‘‘ Eugenie,” ‘“ well- 
born.” 

E.8.—In the Post Office London Directory you will 








find the names of many tradesman, of any of whom you 
night make the desired purchase. 
A ©.—No charge 1s made. 





A Coxstant Reaprr.—tThe lady takes the gentleman’s 
arm, of course. It is not necessary to shake hands with 
enue whem you have met and thus sainted only a short 
re, but on parting the formality might well be 
ugh once more, the supposition being that the 
ouki not meet again the same day. 

-THE- Wisp.—When the eldest a 
second one takes her place as “} 
BELLE’sS writing is already g¢ enough not 
tradesman’s daughter but ier a lady of any 
life, but of course it could be improved by 
ractice into exceptional excellence. 
EexED.—1l. A young man who has actcd as youde- 
ould be regarded with cireumspection, and it is 
erious question whether or not the acquaintance 
broken off, to be decided mainly }» ircum- 
nding the responsibility he has imeurred and 


hter is mar- 
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jis present attitude towards it. 2. Introduced by the 
eurname, 


A. E. F., nineteen, would like to correspond with a 
lady about eighteen. 

A. F. K. and A. T., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
| A. F, K. is twenty, medium hei¢ht, brown hair, blue eyes. 
| A. T. is seventeen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

HiGuLanpeER, twenty-two, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about eighteen. 

H. W.D., eighteen, dark, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about sixteen, dark, tall, and good-looking. 

L. D. and M. C., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two ladies. L. D. is twenty-one, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, good-looking. M. C 





Cc. is 
twenty-two, of a loving disposition, fair, dark hair and 
eyes. 

Thor and Rozert, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Rob is twenty-three, medium 
height, light hairand eyes. Robert is twenty-four, dark 
hair and eyes, good-tempered, medium height, and 
loving. 

Hetew and Lavra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Helen is twenty-two, 
fond of home and music. Laura is eighteen, fond of 
dancing. 

A. B., saventeen, dark, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Respondents must be about 
twenty, found of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

Vjoeare, a seaman in the Royal Navy, nineteen, tall, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about eighteen with a view to matrimony, 
tall. 

Marts, nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a young 
me between twenty and twenty-five, dark, tall, good- 
ooking. 

Rowers, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, brown 
hair, dark eyes, good-looking, fond of home and music, 
wishes to vorrespond with a young lady. Must be about 
nineteen. 


THE LITTLE WORKGIRL, 


Prar do not flout this little girl, 
ith proud, averted face, 
Oh, lady gay, on bright broadway, 
In costly silks and lace! 
Her patient air should plead with thee 
For kindness, and be sure . 
The garb of toil will never soil 
he raiment of the pure. 


In factory, or mill, or shop, 
From dawn till shadows furl 
The evening sky, toils patiently 
This pallid working girl ; 
While you have but to smile, and be U 
As useless and as bright 
As the lady-fiy that fiashes by 
To charm the idle sight. 


And, after work, her humble joys 
The leisure hours engage— 

To snatch the air in park or square, 
Or trim canary’s cage ; 

While you for concert, ball, or fete 
Renew your irised pride 

From fashion’s froth, to lure the moth 
Of flattery to your side. 


But, were 2 careful balance struck 
Of relative avail 

*T'wixt days of work and gifts that lurk 
As in a debtor's gaol— 

*Twixt hodden-grey and queenly silk, 

. Switt step and dreamy pace, 

I doubt if you, when all came true, 

The stern account could face. 


So, do not flout this little girl 
With proud, disdainful air, 
Fair-dowered maid, in silks arrayed 
That gild the thoroughfare ! 
Her earnest life should win respect 
And kindness, and be sure 
The garb of toil will never soil 
The raiment of the pure. 


H. F. H. 


E.G., 2 seaman in the Royal Navy, nineteen, dark 
hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen. 

Mary, twenty, brown hair, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty-two. 

Aanesand Epitu, two friends, would like to correspond 
withtwoyoung men. Agnesis twenty-one, dark, ford of 
music, domesticated. Edith is nineteen, tall, fond of 
dancing. 

Bb. L. W., twenty-four, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
would like to correspond with a lady with a view to 
matrimony. Respondents must be of a loving disposition 
and fond of home. 

D. 8. and C, F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. D. 8. is twenty-two, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond of home. C. F. is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark eyes, good-looking. 

Uxnica and Ciara, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Ulvica is twenty-one, fond of music, hazel eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, fair. Clara is twenty-two, 
light hair, blue eyes, good-tempered, medium height, and 
fair. 

N. N. and G. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. N. N. is aineteen, tail, light hair, 
bine eyes. G. L. is twenty, dark hair, medium height, 
fond of home, tall. 

P.C. and J. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. P. C. isnineteen, dark hairand 
eyes, good-looking, medium height. i 1 








Exrza and Neg.urs, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Eliza is dark, and 
of a loving disposition. Nellie is thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of music. 

Hitpa and Mary, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Hilda is twenty- 
five, medium height, fondof home. Mary is twenty-three, 
hazel eyes. 

O.N. F., twenty-two, light hair, blué eyes, loving, tall, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
= weeds Respondents must be about twenty-four, 
tall. 

Leoyarp, nineteen, medium height, fair, curly hair, 
blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a dark young lady, 
fond of dancing. 

J.C, and. 8., two friends, wish to correspond with two 
young ladies. J. C. is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark. C. S. is tall, fair. 

Z. Z. Z., twenty-three, fair, would like to correspond 
z th a young lady of aloving disposition, and very fond of 

home. 

ProrEssor, nineteen, medium height, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about the 
sane age, loving. 

Karr, Netty, and Saran, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Kate istwenty, 
tall. auburn hair, blueeyes, fair, thoroughly domesticated. 
Nelly is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home, good-looking. Sarah is eighteen, 
light brown hair, grey eyes, medium height, fair, good- 
tempered. Respondents must be between twenty an 
twenty-five. 

Poop Deck and Tarrrait, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view tomatrimony. Poop Deck is twenty-four, 
good-looking, medium height, dark, fond of home and 
children. Taffrail is twenty-two, fond of home, music, 
and rata medium height, handsome, of a loving dis- 
position. 

K. I. F., twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, medium height, 
fair, fond of home, would like to correspond witha young 
nar. Must be about nineteen, , medium height, fair, 

loving. 

Wa ter, Witte, and Rienarp, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young ladies with a view 
to matrimony. Walter is twenty-four, brown hair, blue 
eyes. Willie is twenty-three, light hair, hazel eyes, tall, 
medium height, fond of music. Richard is twenty-one, 
dark hair and eyes. Respondents must be fond of home 
and children. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


‘ D. H. is responded to by—Edith, twenty, brown hair, 
‘air. 

W. J. by—Emily, twenty-one, medium height, fair. 
‘ E. 8. by—Sylvia, twenty-two, brown hair, grey eye3, 
air. 

Suriock by—Ellen T., dark, good-looking, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Lizziz by—Cavendish, twenty-throe, fair, tall. 

Macaiz by—Virginia, twenty, dark, fond of home, and 
good-looking. 

Emity by—Walter Harry. 

Lity by—Professor Harry. 

L. 8. D. by—Sybil P., twenty, tall, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

G. C. K. by—A. L. B., twenty-two, dark hair, grey eyes, 
medium height. 

Juuia E. by—W. W. 

Lose Tom by—Saucy Julia, twenty-three, considered 
good-looking. 

D. T. by—Cissy G. 

M. K. by—Miily, twenty, brown hair and eyes, good- 
looking. 
‘ L. N. by~Lily, nineteen, golden hair, brown eyes, and 
‘air. 

Mitty by—Thomas, twenty, brown hair and eyes, and 
good-looking. 

AF by—Miss B., nineteen, dark hair and ‘eyes, domes- 
ticated. 
, MiLiy by—Sarah, seventeen, blue eyes, fond of music, 
oving. 
. B. C. by—C. D., twenty, brown hair and eyes, fond of 

ome, 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of THE 
Lonpon Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 354, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

THE Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasuion, Vols. 1 to 2, Priée Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvERr3opDr’s JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenco 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Toe Loypvow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the TiTLe and Inpex to Vol. XXIX., Price Ono 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 181 (Feb.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tue Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors suould 
retain copies. 








- D. is seventeen, 
of a loving disposition, dark. Respondents must be 
about twenty. 
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